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Presents .-- 
= Big Feature Values for 


| Bigger Grass Crops q 


Cockshutt "411" Forage Harvester @ The Cockshutt "411" gives you Big 


cuts Big Tonnage Fast! Has all the 
most wanted features. 


\ 


Exclusive Positive Feed 

Unbeatable capacity in all crops a 
Interchangeable Pick-up Cutter Bar. and 
Row Crop Head j ny 
Complete fingertip control from tractor 
seat : 
Wide range of cut 

Reversible Feeder. 

‘Rear or Side Delivery 

P.T.O. or Engine Drive 


other 


nd Profits 


Capacity, Speed ‘and Economy. You'll 
harvest a record volume in record time — 
and you'll harvest your fields cleaner with 
far less leaf loss!’ A compact unit easily 
handled by one man the “411” CUTS 
BETTER, FEEDS BETTER. and uses LESS 


POWER. Unique positive feed eliminates 


plugging — insures: even feed at every 


speed. Interchangeable cutter bar head © 


provides fast, clean once-over, all-over 
operation. - Row crop head sweeps the 
field clean first time around. For BIGGER 
grass crops, BIGGER profits, see — buy a 
Cockshutt "411" NOW. 


Here’s how Cockshutt POSITIVE FEED makes 
stop-free harvesting possible. 


A specially treaded, free-running hold-down wheel presses material 
against the feed apron. Skilfully engineered feeder arms operate 
almost like human hands in alternately sweeping the crop evenly 
and continuously back to the scissors-action cutters, 


“GRASSLAND JAMBOREE” Features 


Big Capacity "412" Crop Blower Gentle Action "310" Rake 


Fost working teammate to the 
"411" Forage Harvester. Easy to 
fransport. Easy to operate. Maxi- 


.fmum. capatity with low power ‘ 


consumption, 


Buy Canadian 
Buy Cockshutt 


Works fast but gently. Builds high, 


fluffy windrows with leaves in, | 


stems out. Fingertip adjustment. 
Reel geared to ground speed. 


Automatic Pick-up Baler 

Big capacity "324" baler saves 
98% of the leaves. Best baler on 
the market ond ot a price you 
can afford. 


Fast Cutting "15AS" Mower 
Sets a new standard in perform- 
ance and handling ease. Cuts 40 
acres a day easily. Cuts clean and 
close. Quick, easy one-man hitching. 


Cockshutt — 


Farm Equipment Limited, Brantford, Ontario 


__ UNIVERSITY LIBRAR' 
NIVERSITY OF Al p: 


_ 14 months and longer. 
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Need 
/ @ new. 
 fractor? 


See your Imperial Bank 
manager about a Farm Im- 
provement Loan to help 
out with the purchase of a 
new tractor. Save time and 
money with new, efficient 
equipment. 


IMPERIAL 


Ue BERRA BE 07 cercce Suck 
64-6 | 


R.0. BC HECK: S$ 


SIRED. 
TURKEY POULTS 
DUCKLINGS — GOSLINGS 
ORDER NOW! 


APRIL to JUNE DELIVERY 


} All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P. Sired 
} .. . Canadian Approved Broad-Breasted 
} Bronze Turkey Poults . . . Pure-Bred 
f Pekin Dueklings and Toulouse Goslings 


10% FREE CHICKS 


added to all orders if booked four 
weeks or more in advance of de- 
livery date 


IMMEDIATE. DELIVERY 


Day-old and Started Chicks and 
3 Turkey Poults 


LOWER 1956 PRICES| 


WRITE FOR 1956 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE and PRICES 


Bt STEWART ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 


602B 12th Ave. W., CALGARY, Alta. 


-_Long Time 
Layers 


Hy-Lines usually lay for 12 to 
They 
start laying early, usually lay 
steadily through sub-zero and 
extremely hot temperatures. 
Order Hy-Line chicks now for 
high egg profits. 


Brett-Young Seeds Ltd. 


: (Pioneer Hatchery Dept.) 
WINNIPEG 13 MANITOBA 
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Western Canada’s Pioneer Agricultural Magazine 


Founded in 1905 by Charles W. Peterson 
706 - 2nd Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 


- Leonard D. Nesbitt, Editor and Publisher 


Published Monthly by Farm and Ranch Review Limited 

Printed by Western Printing & Lithographing Co. Ltd, 

Authorized as Second Class Mail — P. O, Dept., Ottawa. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICES : Room 410, 86 Bloor Street West, Toronto 9, Ont. 


W. H PEIRCE, Representative. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: — To bona-fide farmers residing in B.C., Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba when remittance is made direct to our office—15c for 1 
ar. DISPLAY ADVERT! 
ADVERTISING accepted at 


25c for 2 years, 50c for 5 years, to all others $1.00 per = 
RATES: Ninety cents per agate tine. CLASSIFIE 
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The Revolution in Western Agriculture .............: 


Gardiner Recommends Farm Life .. 
Nature Article by Kerry Wood 
Salute to a Pioneer by Em Jay Dee .. 
Ranching in Argentina 
Calgary Bull Sale .... 
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Durum Wheat Production by Joe Balla .. 
Making Maple Syrup by F. A. Twilley .... 
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Crossword Puzzle 
1 Saw on the Farm 
Our Readers Think 
Unprecictable Oxen by William Grasiuk 


Message to Readers— 


If your subscription is expiring it would be ereally OP 
I have 
received many letters from readers expressing their favor- 
able opinion of this farm publication. These are sincerely 
appreciated. The support of the farm people of the west is 


preciated if you will arrange for prompt renewal. 


needed to help in our efforts on their behalf. 


= Publisher. 


Restore - 
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The Wheat King of Fort Dunvegan by Katherine Magill ..._..... 


sc eee ae ee a secssececsceneee. 30 and 31 
Grandmother’s Garden by Annie L. Gaetz ___..... ect. eecceeeeeeeee 


old farm 
buildings 
with - 


CANADA CEME 


In time, farm buildings with rock or 
port foundations and plank or dirt floors 
ecome insanitary and inefficient. With Figg 
concrete, many of them can be restored and SS 
modernized at much less cost than for new construction: 
Our 120-page book,:“*Concrete on the Farm”, tells how to 
do this. It gives tested diagrams and instructions for ever 
step—planning, making quality concrete and erecting all 
sorts of farm buildings and improvements—fire-proof, 
vermin-proof, storm-proof—permanent investments. 


| 


Ask for the cement in the gray bag. 


Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 
Please send free hook ‘‘Conerete on the Farm". 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Be sure fo use Canada Cement—your guarantee of quality. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED E-19 
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Does 

Doing-it- 
Yourself” 
give you 


No. 4} a 


ear, 
ING 


sore 


Here’s relief — fast! 


e@ Smart trick for problem ceilings: 
paper them! And if your muscles 
ache afterwards, it’s smart to rub 
on Absorbine Jr. 

Absorbine Jr. has been a stand- 
by for many trainers of top athletes 
for over 60 years. ‘‘Like a heat 
lamp in a bottle,” it warms and 
soothes— gives safe, fast, long-last- 
ing relief from pain at the point 
of application. 


You can buy Absorbine Jr. wher- 
ever drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For Farm 
Improvement 


ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


DEPRESSION PRICES — We sell cheap— 
save 75%—new and used tractor parts —. 
150 makes and models—1956 age 14 ready 
— send 25b¢ — refundable. SURPLUS 
TRACTOR PARTS CORPORATION, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


DEHORN, CASTRATE, 
DOCK by BLOOD- 
LESS elastic ring 

method, One man, 

any weather. Original, 
genuine. $12.50. Rings 
extra: 50, $1; 100, 
$1.80; 500, $7. AT 
DEALERS or postpaid. 


“Bloodless 
method 
for 


Dept. 53-C 
1156 Kingsway; Vancouver, B.C. 
1125 Talbot St., St. Thomas, Ont. 


Inco 


+ 


Metals at Work in Contd: 


telephone cables is mined, milled, smelted and refined by is sold to telephone companies for installation in 
Inco in Canada. Then it goes to other Canadian com- underground systems, or in overhead telephone lines. 
panies for the manufacture of wire and cable. Thiscable All these operations make jobs for Canadian workmen, 


Telephone cables are made of many insulated copper 
wires. These cables can handle several thousand téle- 
phone calls simultaneously. Copper for nearly 75% of our 


Cables like this, made from INCO COPPER, handle 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED . 


thousands of telephone calls at once! 


...and help provide jobs for Canadians 


First, the ore from Inco’s mines near Sudbury, 
Ontario, is processed in the Inco mill, the Inco 
smelter and the Inco copper refinery. It helps 
make jobs for about 18,000 Inco employees. 


Next, the refined copper is sold to Canadian 


‘companies that manufacture copper wire and: 


cable. There, Inco copper helps provide jobs 
for several thousand more employees. 


Then, the cable ‘goes to Canadian. telephone. 


companies where it helps make jobs for many 
thousands miore Canadians. 


Inco produces over 250,000,000 pounds of 
copper a year: And more than half of this 


copper goes to Canadian industries. Almost 


75% of the telephone lines in. Canada are 


made from Inco copper. From the ore to the 


finished cable, this Inco copper stays in Canada 
and helps provide.employment for Canadians. 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


TRADE MARK 


Write for a free copy 
of the illustrated booktet, 


- "The Romance of Nickel.” 


Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium; Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals. - 
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Buying Up 


Canadian Resources 


TJ .HE United States now has about nine 
billion dollars invested in Canadian 
oil lands, mineral resources, timber 
elaims, industrial corporations and other 
assets. Already American capital i dom- 
inant in many important fields of business 
in Canada. Probably no nation in the 
world has seen an invasion of capital on 
such a huge scale in so short a time. 


It is true that the United States is a 
good neighbor. 
influx of American money has contributed 
substantially to the boom condition in this 
Dominion. But for every dollar of U.S. 
money invested here, the owners thereof 
will expect a substantial return in divid- 
ends or capital gains. That will mean a 
continual drain of money southward, just 
as the industrial development of Ontario 
and Quebec has meant a constant drain 
of, money from Western to Eastern 
Canada. 

_ A Canadian senator recently stated 
that Great Britain invested heavily in 
Canada in earlier years, and the result was 
not harmful to this country. But Britain 
took our agricultural products and other 
goods in payment so that Canada always 
had a favorable trade balance. On the 
other hand our adverse trade balance with 
the United States runs into hundreds of 
millions of dollars each year. 


The sell-out of Canadian resources to 
foreign capital may make a lot of people 
in this country happy for the time being. 
But the ultimate outcome is likely to be 
rousing resentment in Canada, when the 
people here wake up to find their richest 
resources owned elsewhere. Even in 
Mexico, supposedly a backward country, 
the government insists on foreign corpor- 
ations being 51 per cent Mexican owned. 


* 


Government Responsibility 
With Marketing Boards 


(GOVERNMENTS in Canada may have 
to take another look at farm market- 
ing boards if their responsibility in con- 
nection with the same is what some mem- 
bers of the house of commons seem to 
think. Farmers and farm organizations 
may likewise be deeply concerned. 

E. G. Hansell, member for the federal 
constituency of Macleod, in Alberta, gave 
his ideas on the subject when debating the 
federal government bank loan for western 
wheat producers. Said Mr. Hansell: ... 
the wheat board is the only marketing 
agency. It is an arm of the government; 
therefore if markets are not found the 
government must take the responsibility.” 

If such be generally accepted the Bri- 
tish Columbia government must take the 
responsibility for the marketing of apples 
and other fruits and vegetables being sold 
under marketing boards. The government 
of Ontario must see that hogs are market- 
ed profitably to the producer, notwith- 
standing the volume produced. The AIl- 
berta government might be in the same 
predicament with the Alberta Poultry 


It is also true that the . 


~ 


Producers, Ltd., a marketing agency es- 
tablished by the Alberta government. 

When the wheat board was organized 
by the Bennett government in 1935 it 
certainly was not the understanding of 
either the producers or the government 
that the latter would be responsible for 
the sale of wheat, at profitable prices, re- 
gardless of the volume produced. If the 
government is to assume such a respon- 
sibility the farmers will certainly have to 
be regimented, as is now being done in the 
United States. The government will have 
to arbitrarily control acreages and re- 
strict marketings to what it estimates the 
market will absorb. We doubt if any sub- 
stantial percentage of our farmers would 
care to submit to such regulations, and 
we are pretty sure that no government of 
Canada would want to assume the respon- 
sibilities entailed in such a plan. 


* 


The Small Farmer 
Needs Help The Most 


TH difficulty of many proposals for 
assisting the wheat producer lies in 
the fact that inevitably the small farmer 
gets the least help and he needs it the 
most. 

That is the experience under the 
United States agricultural policy, which 
has been advocated for Canada by some 
people. In that country 57% of the farm 
owners produce 85% of the food and 43% 
of the farmers there still have net in- 
comes of less than $1,000 a year. 

It is proposed in this country that a 
domestic price be fixed for wheat con- 
sumed by Canadians. That figure is 
around 48,000,000 bushels a year. An ex- 
tra 25c a bushel should not be onerous 
and it would net an additional $12,000,000 
a year. That would mean 4c a bushel 
more on total deliveries of 300,000,000 
bushels. The farmer with 2,000 bushels 
would get $80 more and the farmer with 
20,000 bushels would get $800 more. 
Meanwhile the price of bread would go up 
for the millers and the bakers would not 
assume the extra $12,000,000 cost. 

Of course Canadian consumers, en- 
joying the greatest prosperity in the his- 
tory of the nation, can well afford that 
extra cost, but the point is that the small 
farmer does not benefit to the same extent 
as the large farmer, and it is the former 
that needs help the most. 

In the United States the government 
is paying out around $3 billion a year, 
most of which goes to the most prosper- 
ous farmers. That amounts to $1.50 a 
month for every man, woman and child in 
the nation. That program does not pro- 
vide a satisfactory answer to the farm 
problem. 


* 


The Threat Of 


Monetary Inflation 


MANY world nations are facing the 
problem of monetary inflation and 
the governments thereof are endeavoring 
to do something about it. But deflation- 
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Editorials 


ary efforts are unpopular and history has 
shown that governments usually prefer 
to see inflation run its limit rather than 
take effective steps to stop it. 


The Mexican silver peso was once 
worth $1.00. Now there are no silver 
pesos in Mexico and the paper one is 
worth about 8c. The Argentinian peso, 
very strong during the last war, is down 
to around 2c, in the outside world, al- 
though the government there is trying to 
maintain it at'a little better than 5c. A 
bull which sold for 600,000 pesos in Ar- 
gentina brought only $12,000, if calculat- 
ed in Canadian money. 


Of course everyone knows we have 
inflation in Canada, but rather mild com- 
pared with the gyrations of money in 
other countries. But the value of the Ca- 
nadian dollar, when it comes to buying 
goods and services, has declined by nearly 
64c since 1939. The volume of money 
in the hands of Canadians has increased 
by about fivefold from 1939 to 1955. 


Money cannot be plentiful and valu- 
able at one and the same time. The de- 
clining value of money means trouble for 
those on pensions, those who own govern- 
ment bonds and those who carry life in- 
surance. 


* 


It Is The Spirit 
That Really Counts 


YOUTH is not altogether a matter of 
cheeks, red lips and supple knees. It 
is a temper of the will, a quality of the 
imagination, and the vigor of the emo- 
tions. It is a freshness of the deep springs 
of life. 


Youth means a temperamental pre- 
dominance of courage over timidity; of 
the appetite for adventure over the love 
of ease and security. This often exists in 
a man of fifty over a boy of twenty. 


Nobody grows old by merely living 
a number of years. People grow old by 
deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the 
skin but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles 
the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear 
and despair — these are the long, long 
years that bow the head and turn the 
spirit back to dust. 


Whether sixteen or sixty, there is in 
everyone’s breast a growing love of won- 
der; the sweet amazement of starlit 
things and thorght; the glory of the sun- 
rise on the mountain tops; the undaunted 
challenge of events; the thrill and joy in 
the game of life. 

You are as young as your faith and 
as old as your doubts. You are as young 
as your self-confidence and as old as your 
fears; as young as your hopes and as old 
as your despairs. 

In a sense every man is “part of the 
main”. But he is also an island, unto 
himself. No one but he knows what is go- 
ing on in his mind. He walks alone 
among his hopes and fears. He alone 
controls his soul’s dominion. Courage is 
the price that life exacts for granting 
peace and serenity. The soul that knows 
it not knows no release from little, fretful 
things. 
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The First Man To See 


The Canadian Rockies 


ERENDRYE, the indomitable French- 
man, is supposed to be the first white 
man to look upon the majesty of the Ca- 
nadian Rocky Mountains. He was one of 
the most picturesque of all those hardy 
souls who explored early Western Canada. 
The ambition of Verendrye was to 
find the western sea—the Pacific ocean, 
and to that end he doggedly pursued a 
transcontinental course towards the sun- 

set. 
He is supposed to have followed the 


. Red Deer river, from where it joins the 


South Saskatchewan near Empress, Al- 
berta, to a point opposite Bull Pond, where 
the current comes from the north. The 
Verendyre party is said to have continued 
westward until the “Shining Mountains” 
came into view. For some unknown rea- 
son the party never seems to have gone 
further. ; 

Legend relates that an Indian chief 
showed Verendrye a map sketched on a 
piece of birch bark, showing a route 
through the Rockies — the chief who... 
“stood by Verendrye and, dark eyes 

agleam, 

Spoke of the sea... 

‘I have not seen, but I have travelled far; 

A river flows to where the sun leans down 

To touch the forehead of the western 
star’ ” 

Years later, in 1789, Mackenzie, the 
Scot who traversed the length of the great 
northern Canadian river, which bears his 
name, crossed the Rocky Mountains from 
his winter camp, west of Peace River 
town —- the first white man to achieve the 
feat. 


* 


Russia’s Challenge 


To Economic War 


Soviet Russia’s top man, Communist 

Secretary Krushchev has challenged 
the free nations of the world to compete 
on the economic front. He asserts that 
his country can out-produce the Western 
World because its system is superior to 
the free enterprise system. 

That challenge must be met by free 
nations. Victory can come to us if there 
is less selfishness, greater loyalty to each 
other, and to our governmental system. 

Russia now appears to have the in- 
dustrial “know how” and is teaching her 
youth. The industrial dutput in the 
USSR has, since the end of the war, ex- 
panded three times faster than that of the 
United States. Of course the Russians 
started from a much lower base, but the 
progress made is revealing. 

Russia now has a million and a half 
students in technical schools and 50,000 
young engineers, trained in universities, 
will graduate this spring. Young people 
going to universities get there because of 
their ability and not because their parents 
have wealth. 

Serious-minded people in the Western 
World must take this challenge to heart. 
Our economic system was planned to pro- 
vide the widest possible amount of free- 
dom to the individual: to encourage each 
to put forth the greatest effort so that all 


might benefit; to foster genius and reward 
enterprise and initiative; to permit the 


accumulation of assets by the individual; 


to encourage thrift. 

Our system provides the highest 
standard of living in the world. It gives 
people a greater measure of freedom than 
is obtainable under any other form of 
government. It permits free speech, & 
free press and freedom of religion. Under 
our way of life we have the secret ballot, 


responsible government and the rule of 


law. 


Our system is termed “free enter- 
prise’. It may have been originally in- 
tended as such but all sorts of monopolis- 
tic practices have developed in business 
and the professions, and organized labor 
is an imitator. The result too often is 
price-fixing on a wide basis, restricted 
production and greed for excessive profit. 

Our high standard of living does not 
seem to create popular satisfaction, but 
only a desire for more, while the poorer 
nations of the world, which are in the 
great majority, look upon us with envy 


akin to hatred. 


If the Western World is to stand up 
to the challenge of the Soviet Russia there 
must be a moderation in greed, a greater 
degree of self-discipline, and an over- 
whelming desire to help the poorer nations 
in their struggles for better living for 
their peoples. 

If we go on as we are doing now we 
will lose out. Somerset Maugham, the 
noted author, who lived in France when 
the German armies overran that nation 
during the last war, saw what had hap- 
pened to the French people, and worded 
the warning to the West in these terms : 


“If a country values anything more 
than freedom it will lose its freedom; and 
the irony of it is that if it is comfort or 
money it values more, it will lose that, 
too.” 

So there we have the issue: a well- 
organized nation under a ruthless dicta- 
torship, with a population of 225,000,000 
people, who have no background of free- 
dom but who are indoctrinated with com- 
munism almost from childhood, is seeking 
to dominate the world. Its present object 
is to do so through economic means if 
possible, but it has always in reserve the 
most powerful army the world has ever 
known, and scientific brains that were 
capable of producing the hydrogen bomb. 

But Soviet Russia has one weak spot, 
its agriculture. Under the system of land 
tenure there, where the state owns the 
land and the farmers work as state em- 
ployees, food production has not kept pace 
with the industrial advance. Russian agri- 
culture is not producing enough food for 
the Russian people, thus endangering the 
entire economy. The weak spot in Can- 
ada’s economy is also agriculture, because 
it is producing too much food. 


*« 


Where Interests 
Are Divergent 


O a certain degree there is a commun- 
ity of interest between farmers and 
labor groups. But there comes a point 
where such conflict and no specious argu- 
ments can get around that hard fact. 
Farmers should welcome full em- 


ployment at good wages for labor, be- 
cause such provides an expanding market 
for such farm products as meats, poultry 
and eggs, milk, cheese and butter. Last 
year, under conditions of full employ- 
ment, the domestic market absorbed al- 
most all of the country’s meat and poul- 
try production and a substantial amount 
of the output of dairying. 


With regard to wheat, however, the 
situatién is entirely different. Human 
consumption of wheat in Canada averages 
less than 50 million bushels a year, while 
western farmers have been producing an 
annual average of ten times that volume. 
The British people are the best customers 
for wheat, but their incomes are about 
half of the prevailing wage rates in Can- 
ada. The incomes of the mass of the 
people in continental Europe average less 
than that of the British, and the Japan- 
ese wages are still much lower. The 
western wheat producers’ main custom- 
ers are relatively poor people. 


Right now railway workers are ask- 
ing for substantial wage increases and 
other expensive benefits. The total cost 
of such demands is said to be about $159 
millions a year, or over twice as much as 
the combined net income of the C.P.R. 


“and C.N.R. for 1955. Even if the unions 


gain half that amount there is bound to 
be a big increase in freight rates, which 
have already gone up close to 100 per cent 
since 1949. 


Another round of freight-rate in- 
creases will make the cost of living and 
doing business soar throughout the west. 
That will mean another round of demands 
for higher wages in the west and another 
increase in the cost of farm operations. 
and at a time when farm prices have de- 
clined substantially. This is one instance 
where the interests of farmers and organ- 
ized labor parts company in a decided 
fashion. 


Another is on the question of Great 
Lakes shipping, when the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is completed. Organized labor 
wants shipping restricted to Canadian 
built and manned vessels. That means 
high shipping rates. Farmers want to get 
some benefit from the Seaway and want 
British shipping to be permitted to oper- 
ate freely on the lakes, so that there will 
be some competition and lower rates. 


Organized labor argues that wages 
are not important percentage of the total 
cost of producing manufactured goods, as 
compared with the profits reaped there- 
from. The best way for labor to prove 
that allegation is to go into the manu- 
facturing business in a co-operative way. 
Labor total income is running at around 
$13 billions a year at the present time. 
The farmers in the west with total in- 
comes of a fraction of that figure, have 
put up, over the years, probably $100 
million in the building of co-operative or- 
ganizations for their protection and 
savings. 


Union labor now has tremendous 
power and may well be able to force its 
demands. But there comes a point where 
sales cease and unemployment develops 
to the disadvantage of all. No union de- 
mand and no law can compel people to 
buy when they think prices are too high. 


The Story Of Rufus Good Striker 


By JOE 

A STRAIGHT jab to the chin, fol- 
£4 lowed through by a hard right 
eross, a grunt and a thump, a quick 
shove into the little green truck and 
another misbehaving Indian from the 
Blood Indian Reserve near Cardston, 
" Alberta, who didn’t want to come 
along peaceably is on his way to the 

cell. 

The man who had to_revert to this 
formidable method of arrest was 

_ Rufus Good Striker, a member of the 
Blood Indian tribe himself, who is a 
special constable of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. .~ 

“I do not have to make too many 
of my arrests this way,” Good Striker 
said as he rubbed his bruised knuckles, 
“but my job is to take them in, es- 
pecially if they are drunk.” 

The Indians of the Blood Reserve 
have learned to respect the authority 
of Good Striker, whose name suits 
him to the letter — and it is probably 
for good reason. 


Now 32, Rufus is the third oldest 
of a family of four boys and seven 
girls. In 1942 his father, a famous 
chief of the tribe, died and Rufus be- 
came the head of the family. ( 


During his youth he was the most 
outstanding athlete of the band and 
few could come even close to him in 
races, high jumping, bronc busting 
and any activity concerning endur- 
ance or the conditioning of the body. 


Coaching himself and using sacks 
of oats strung up in the granary for 
a punching bag, he went on to make a 
name for himself in the boxing world. 
In 1947 he held the Alberta welter 
weight title among the amateurs be- 
fore turning professional. During his 


BALLA 

pro career he fought 83 fights of 
which he won 380 and three were a 
draw. 

Rufus says to keep in shape his 
uncle would bring him into Cardston 
for-an afternoon. In the evening, 
-when he was ready to go home, he 
would run all the way non-stop, @ 
distance of 24 miles. In 1948, he 
tired of boxing and wishing to further 
his education, Good Striker went to 
the Calgary Technical School to study 
art. 

Figuring that he had learned & 
considerable amount of the white 
man’s way of living Rufus returned 
to the reserve in.1950, married his 
boyhood sweetheart, obtained a sec- 
tion of land from the,Indian agent 
and settled down to farming. 

His leadership qualities and author- 
ities were soon recognized, and he 
was made a special constable of the 
R.C.M.P., the duties of which call for 
the use of his own judgment in help- 


) 


ing to police the reserve plus helping 
the mounties in Cardston or other 
nearby towns if trouble arises involv- 
ing the Indians. 


Recreation for Indian Youth 


The same year Rufus decided that 
the children of the reserve were being 
neglected in the way of recreation and 
the building of good character. He at- 
tended two six-week summer courses 
at the provincial recreational school 
at Red Deer and obtained a tempor- 
ary director’s certificate. 


In the past four years, Good Striker 
has set up a recreation program for 
young and old that is probably un- 
equalled on any reserve on the North 
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American continent. Physical train- 
ing in all the schools on the reserve, 
plus one white school at the edge of 
the reserve, gymnastics, arithmetics, 
western, oldtime and square dancing, 
hockey in the winter and organized 
soft ball and baseball in the summer 
and helping to direct the reserve 
rodeo are only some of his tasks. 


One of the most powerful move- 
ments which has developed on the re- 
serve in recent years is “The Voice 
of Standoff”, named after a white 
trading post in the heart of the In- 
dian country in the 80’s. It is an 
organization made up entirely of 
tribesmen and women striving for the 
ultimate goal of better living stand- 
ards and education for the Indians, 
Good Striker, one of the staunchest 
supporters of the movement says that 
it is probably doing more good than 
any other type of outside help or 
education, 

The federated movement has many 
departments including women’s home- 
makers clubs, home and school asso- 
ciations, religious organizations, 
sports, recreation, agricultural econ- 
omicseand a weekly picture show for 


towards a Christmas fund for the chil- 
dren of the tribe. The organization 
has even joined the Fort Macleod 
Credit Union. This step is considered 
to be one of the biggest in building 
up the character and the integrity of 
the Indian. 

From the careful guidance of Good 
Striker has come such outstanding 
athletes as Norwood Fox, Eddy Soup 
and Charlie Small Face, who won the 
Tom Longboat trophy in 1954, em- 
blematic of the outstanding Indian 
athlete of all Canada. 


Obstacles Encountered 


But as Good. Striker fights inces- 
santly to improve the living standards 
and conditions of his fellow men, he is 
receiving more objection from his own 
tribesmen and .women than from 
anyone else. 


The Blood Indians, once part of the 
fierce Blackfoot Confederacy which 
roamed the western plains and foot- 
hills and one of the richest tribes in 
tradition on.the continent wishing to 
perpetuate their folk lore, fight any 
program which they think will inevit- 
ably lead to “the extinction of the 
North American Indian. 

“Our native dances,” Good Striker 
says, “last from sundown to sunup 
and even pre-school age children stay 
up all night.” 

“This and many other like customs 
have ruined their health for years,” 
he adds. 

At dances under the jurisdiction of 
Good Striker, children are home at a 


# reasonable hour and few evenings of 


entertainment even for the older peo- 
ple go on past midnight. Then, too, 
Good Striker claims, the worst of all 
evils, liquor is becoming an increasing 
problem on the reserve. 

“Between the ages of 16 and 25,” he 
says, “I can’t tell them anything and 
even though it is against the law, the 
white man continues to sell liquor to 
the Indian.” 

Of the nearest towns and cities he 
says that Fort Macleod has become 
one of the best towns recently and In- 
dians find it very difficult to obtain 
any liquor there. Lethbridge is worst 
he says and Cardston follows second 
in line. 

Good Striker is firmly convinced 
that there should be a separate pro- 
vincial jail in the province for Indians, 
so Indian law breakers would not min- 
gle with the whites. Indians, he says, 
are put into jail for some minor 
offence like being drunk, usually get- 
ting 30 days. As a result, he says, 
the boys who went in for drinking 


(Continued on page 21) 


relaxation, the proceeds. of which go. 


ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA | 


| WESTEEL 


~~ <Galvanized 


WELL CURBING 


andls 


+ 


PROTECTS YOUR 
WATER SUPPLY 
ALL YEAR ROUND 


You can depend on Westeel 
Well Curbing for -clean, clear 
water. It guards your well against 
cave-in, vermin, seepage. It is 
unaffected by Frost. It provides 
full protection for the digger. 


Easy to Install 


Made from top quality galvani- 
zed copper-bearing steel. Avail- 
able in diameters 8 to 72 inches, 
lengths as desired. 


Westeel’s snug-fitting “slip- 
joint’ simplifies assembly, 
lengths are quickly bolted to- 
gether for easy installing. Elim- 
ination of repairs and mainte- 
nance means lowest cost. You'll 
save money with Westeel Well 
Curbing... the most popular in 
the West. Ask your dealer or 


ite 


AN ALL-CANADIAN CANADA-WIDE ORGANIZATION 


WESTEE 


aM it §0 


pro oYUCTS 


WINNIPEG- REGINA > SASKATOON « CALGARY 
EDMONTON - VANCOUVER: TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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LEADING MOWER. 


Behind ANY Tractor... 
ae 


The JOHN DEERE 
No. 5 MOWER 


N O matter what tractor you 
use, the John Deere No. 5 Mower 
can be hitched to it quickly and 
easily. When you have the No. 5 
behind your tractor, you‘re all 
set for an unbeatable job of mow- 
ing. You'll cut as much as 35 
acres a day, cut cleanly, get 
neat, square corners. You'll cut 
at a uniform height uphill, down- 
hill, and on sidehills. You'll be 
less tired because there is no 
side draft to fight all day. 


it’s a High-Speed Mower 
in Every Respect 


You cut extra acres per day— 
do the job better with the No. 5 
because it's a high-speed mower 
through and through. Precision 
cutting parts do a clean job in 
fine grass and hay or thick 
weeds. They do an outstanding 
job because they can be kept in 


Send for 
FREE 


Literature 


adjustment easily—in perfect 
cutting register year after year. 


Uniform Cutting at All Times 


Uniform cutting on ° uneven 
ground is made possible by the 
flexible hitch and single caster 
wheel of the No. 5. The flexible 
hitch and caster wheel let the 
cutter bar follow the lay of the 
land at all times. Much of the 
weight of the mower is carried 
on the caster wheel, which 
means your tractor steers easier 
—that you can make shorter 
turns for square corners. 


The John Deere No, 5 Mower 
is the most popular mower sold 
today. See your John Deere 
dealer soon, and you'll see why 
so many farmers consider the 
No. 5 the leading mower behind 
any tractor. 


Calgary © Regina © Hamilton @ Winnipeg 


l 

I 
| Please send me your free illus- 
| trated folder on the John Deere 
| No. 5 Mower. 
| 
| 


OHN- DEERE 


Geality Farm Equipment Since 1837 
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Interesting Farm Information 


Untreated fence posts made from 
young trees are not as durable as 
those split from older trees. 

* * * 

Wild oat control is more effective 
in the fallow season if a late fall or 
early spring tillage operation is car- 
ried out... 

* * * 

Wheat production in British Colum- 
bia in 1955 totalled 1,254,000 bushels, 
compared with 1,750,000 in the previ- 
ous year. 

* * * 

When ‘the first tillage operation on 
fallow is early June you destroy early 
maturing weeds before they go to seed 


and you save the moisture used by’ 


weeds. ‘ 

* * = 

Tractors should be checked over to 

see what repairs are needed. Any re- 
quirements should be ordered early 
before implement dealers get rushed 
with late orders. 

* * cd 


Agricultural authorities are agreed 
that the proper use of commercial fer- 
tilizers will increase production of 
grain, improve its quality and hence 
lower costs to the farmer. 


* * * 


A. W. Platt, president of the Al- 
berta Farmers’ Union, warns against 
too wide a swing towards commercial 
livestock production as a method of 
disposing of surplus grain. Such a 
trend, he says, will create surpluses 
which will upset the livestock market. 

* z * 


It pays to treat seed grain. If it 
cannot be done conveniently at home, 
farmers are advised to take their 
grain to their local large municipal 


or other approved plants where grain: 


can be cleaned and treated for a small 
charge. All of the municipal seed 
cleaning plants are equipped with seed 
treating machines using approved 
dressings. For further information 
see your District Agriculturist or 
write to the Field Crops Branch, Al- 
berta Department of Agriculture, Ed- 


monton. 
* * * 


Death losses among baby pigs make 
up the main livestock health problem 
faced by hog producers. 


ere NEI 


Bud Clayton, of Scandinaira district, 
Man., with one of his baby pigs. 


Bud Clayton, 6 years old, of Scan- 
dinavia district, Man. A friend, Lorne 
Carscadden, of Birtle, gave him a sow. 
She raised 9 pigs and Bud sold 8 at 
$15 a pair, and gave one to his mother 
for the feed his sow ate. Bud had the 
measles and could not go out to see 
his new family, so one was brought 
in to the house and a picture teken 
as above.—Geo. M. Shields. 


WHEAT CARRYOVERS 


The carryover of wheat in Canada as 
at July 31, 1956, is now placed by the 
Dominion Buréau of Statistics at 
499,748,000 bushels, compared with 
601,677,000 bushels on the same date 
in 1954 and 383,185,000 on July 31, 
1953. 


Stocks of wheat on farms in the 
west at that~date: Manitoba, 2,000,000 
bushels; Saskatchewan, 55,000,000;- 
Alberta, 40,000,000. Stocks on farms 
in other provinces 8,855,000 bushels. 


Eo * * 


Dominion Experimental farms at. 
Beaverlodge, Fort William and Prince 
George are launched on a scheme to 
develop varieties of oats and barley’ 
which will be better adapted to condi- 
tions prevailing in those areas. 
Hitherto seed grain has been import- 
ed from outside. Earliness, produc- 
tiveness and disease resistance are 
the desired qualities. A. A. Guitard, 
cerealist at the Beaverlodge farm, 
states that most of the hybridization 
and selection will be conducted there 
while cerealists at Fort Vermilion 
and Prince George will specialize on 
early generation testing of hybrids. 
Fundamental research will be carried 
on by the department of plant science, 
University of Alberta. 


* * * 


Wild buckwheat is one of the most " 
resistant annuals to selective herbi- 
cides. However, tests in the past few 
years at the Experimental Farm, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Scott, Sask. indicate that promising 
results may be obtained from two 
treatments of 2,4-D ester or low vol- 
atile esters applied at 4 ozs. per acre 
about two weeks apart. It appears 
at present that such a treatment 
should be confined to fields of wheat 
or ‘barley.. In fields of oats or flax, 
MCP would be preferred. Studies on 
dates of application indicate that 
spraying when the buckwheat is in 
the first, true-leaf stage gives the best 
results, provided the grain crop is 
far enough advanced to escape the 
damaging effects of the herbicide. 
These treatments do not bring about 
complete control, but the buckwheat 
ig usually retarded sufficiently so that 
it will not affect yields or harvesting. 

* * * 


TREATING SEED GRAIN 


William Lobay, of the Alberta 
department of agriculture, gives the 
following advice on the control of seed 
borne diseases in cereals and flax 
through the use of approved seed 


: dressing. 


Wheat and flax must be treated’ at 
least 24 hours prior to seeding while 
oats and barley should be done eight 
days before. If the seed is dry and 
well cured and the storage space well 
ventilated, grain may be treated 30 to 
90 days before seeding. It is best if 
the seed is thoroughly cleaned before 
treatment, i 


Thorough mixing of the chemical 
dust and seed grain is essential for 
best results. Every kernel should be 
well coated with the dust. Only 
recommended dosages are to be used 
— no more, no less. One-half ounce 
per bushel for cereal crops and 1% 
ounces for flax are the rates for mer- 
cury powders and % ounce of non- 
mercury dusts on wheat is also the 
required rate. 


Precautions in handling mercurial 
seed dressings must be observed. 
Avoid inhaling fumes or dust — wear 
a clean cloth or mask over the mouth 
and nose. Prevent contact of dust 
with skin and keep the chemical away 
fromthe eyes, Cleanliness insures 
safety. 


Agriculture In 1966—Through The Crystal Ball 


By GRANT MacEWAN 


AT will Western Canada’s agri- 

culture look like a decade or two 
hence? Attempting to define the 
shape and character of to-morrow’s 
farming is a hazardous undertaking 
because somebody in the years ahead 
is certain to pick up an ancient copy 
of the Farm and Ranch Review and 


say, “MacEwan wag sure -a poor 
-guesser — no wonder he died in 
poverty!” 


It is easy enough to »roject popula- 
tion figures to see United States as a 
nation with 180 million people to feed 
in 1966, Regina with a population 
close to a hundred thousand and Cal- 
gary, a quarter of a million. But 
what will be the average size of west- 
ern farms, the cattle population and 
the size of our wheat carry-over or 
surplus? At these points, guessing is 
a little like trying to select the fastest 
Thoroughbred from a generation of 
foals not yet born. Still, it’s good 
mental exercise to speculate and even 
the weather forecasters are forgiven 
when a blizzard displaces a promised 
Chinook. And so one may find cour- 
age to “stick his neck out” about 
changes in farming. 


Let’s begin by asking ourselves 
what factors or forces are likely to 
exert the greatest impact upon our 
changing agriculture. For purposes of 
discussion, let’s accept these: 1. The 
state of markets at home and abroad. 
"2. Scientific research. 3. The exten- 
sion of irrigation and rural electrifica- 
tion. 4. A continuation of trend to- 
ward diversification; and, 5. A new 
philosophy about homes on farms. 


It is quite conceivable that ten years 
from now we will still have a burden- 
some surplus of wheat and some other 
agricultural products, but it is most 
improbable. At no time in our past 
have the conditions of surplus or 
scarcity failed to reverse themselves 
in a ten-year period. It is striking 
how often the decades have produced 
complete change of conditions and 
thinking. In 1937, very few people 
Were ready to challenge the editorial 
writers who said: ‘The Golden West 
of-song and story is gone forever,” but 
the same western soil was to blossom 

. forth with a new and dazzling brilli- 
ance. Ten years ago right now, the 
writers were filling books and maga- 
zines with the view that human popu- 
lation was surpassing food production 
so rapidly that agricultural surpluses 
could never occur again. Everybody 
was talking about Malthus, that 
gloomy British clergyman who died 
in 1834 and left predictions about per- 
petual famine. Before me as I write 
is an article from a 1951 issue of a 
leading American magazine, and one 
of the sentences I underlined at the 
time of publication reads: “One thing 
is certain, we’ll not have surpluses in 
the future...” ‘ 


' The Futility of Prophesy 


But Nature loves to humiliate the 
prophets and forecasters and has done 
it many times. With co Nercoeginaa 
the soil of Canada and so: other na- 
tions produced in unexpected abund- 
ance in recent years. Even the world 
production of rice has been at record 
levels in two of the past three years 
to contribute to current ‘surplus. But 
the pendulum swings one way and 
then the other and today’s surplus of 
wheat in the West, and potatoes in 


New Brunswick, is no clue whatever ' 


to the state of markets a mere ten 
years trom now. Indeed, it is a rea- 


sonable bet that between now and 


1966, this West and other parts of 
the agricultural world will experience 
some low-production years, and people 
will again be talking about Malthus 
and reading books like Road to Sur- 


vival and Our Plundered Planet. No- 
body is likely to try guessing exactly 
which years will be dry any more 
than try to foretell when Winnipeg 
will have its next flood... But the 
drought of 1937 can strike again, just 
as flood-waters higher than those of 
1950 have occurred on Red River and 
can occur again. 

But in spite of oil and uranium, the 
great tract of soil extending from 
Winnipeg to the foothills of the 
Rockies will still be Canada’s richest 
treasure in 1966 and its production 
potential will show no change. The 
size of its farms will have changed 
but little. In recent years, farm size 
has been increasing; in 1941, Alberta 
farms averaged 464 acres and Sas- 
katchewan farms, 432 acres. In 1951, 
Alberta farms were at 527 acres on 
the average, and Saskatchewan farms 
at 551 acres. A slightly reduced en- 
thusiasm for wheat, plus the effect of 
some sociological forces will have ar- 
rested that trend. 


But if the size of farms changes 
only a little and the country’s popula- 
tion continues to grow, it follows that 
the percentage of people living on 
farms will be smaller. In 1941, around 
27 per cent of Canada’s people lived 
on farms and in 1951, the figure was 
down to 20 per cent; in 1966, if we 
may guess, only 15 per cent of ‘the 
nation’s population will classify as 
farm residents. But that in itself is 
not serious, even though some folk 
cry about the drift from country to 
city. Better far to have 15 per cent 
of the population living on farms and 
doing it by choice and prospering than 
to have a bigger percentage stuck to 
the land and unhappy about it. 


Scientific research which led to new 
methods in pest control, adoption of 
commercial fertilizers, new plant 
varieties and so on, will be seen as 
more important than ever. Chemical 
weed control will have even wider ap- 
plication with new products having 
such amazing selectivity that they 
will destroy wild oats without injury- 
ing domestic cereals. In order to keep 
ahead of stem rust, new cereal varie- 
ties will be in use and there is a good 
chance that a truly hardy winter 
wheat will be making its appearance 
and winning popularity espesially in 
the drier sections where it will be 
planted in the autumn, given a good 
send-off in the spring with moisture 
from winter’s snow and be approach- 
ing maturity when summer drought is 
at its peak. A winter wheat with 
hardiness and good milling qualities 
could find an important place. 


Irrigation, which can make for a 
stable economy in dry areas, will be 
expanded. Just as the big St. Mary 
River project with its mighty earth- 
filled dam will be sending water to 
half a million thirsty acres, so the 
South Saskatchewan project about 
which there has been much contro- 
versy, will be in process of construc- 
tion. The start on the Saskatchewan 
project will be made one year after 
the next serious experience with 
drought and it will ultimately change 
the face and productivity of half a 
million acres in that province, to take 
some of the emphasis off wheat and 
place it on alfalfa, sugar beets and 
cattle fattening. Saskatoon will get 
a beet sugar factory and the town of 
Elbow, a booming. metropolis, will 
have a canning plant. 


Perhaps nothing has done more to 
relieve the old-time hardships of west- 
ern farms than rural electrification. 
Already the power lines have reached 
a third of the quarter-million farms 
in this Mid-West, and by 1966, three- 
quarters of western farms will have 
discarded the old kerosene lamps and 
adopted the conveniences which go 
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with the Gentle Action of High-Speed 


JOHN DEERE SIDE RAKES 


Y our feed dollars are in the leaves of your hay—leaves con- 
tain-carotene, minerals, proteins—the nutritious feed and the 
tasty flavor. Gentle John Deere Side-Delivery Rakes make sure 
you not only save more leaves but let you hustle right along at 
higher speeds. You'll make airy, faster-curing windrows with 
leaves tucked safely inside, stems outside. 

HIGH-SPEED No. 851 RAKE 

With the semi-integral John Deere No. 851 Rake (above) 
you can make excellent leaf-saving windrows at speeds up to 
7 miles per hour. It’s equipped with a right-angle reel which 
reduces the forward movement of hay approximately 50 per 
cent. Flexible, spring-suspended reel . . . ground drive . . . high 
clearance . . . curved teeth—these features of the No. 851 Rake . 
assure better hay in every crop. 

The John Deere No. 858 Rake has all of the features of the 
No. 851 plus additional teeth and strippers for clean raking in 
beans and similar crops. 

Drawn John Deere No. 594 Side-Delivery Rakes are avail- 
able in low-wheel or steel-wheel models. The floating cylinder 
follows the surface of the ground to get all of the hay even in 
difficult raking conditions such as rough ground, ridges, and 
swales. 

See, your John Deere dealer. Mail coupon today for free 
descriptive literature. 


r | 
I JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Ltd. ! 
| , Calgary - Regina - Hamilton - Winnipeg I 
q Please send me free folders on the following: | 
| (1 No. 850 Series Semi-Integral Rakes | 
1° (J) No. 594 Series Drawn Rakes \ 
| (1 John Deere Way of Making Hay | 
| I 
{ I 
I I 
i I 
! I 


Name. 


Town 


Province. 


Rural Route. 
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power 
matched 
to your 
farm 
engines! 


€sSO tractor 
GASOLINE* 


Esso Tractor Gasoline is designed 
to develop smooth, low cost power 
in farm tractors, combines and 
other farm engines . . . clean burn- 
ing, dependable power under all 
load conditions. 


€SS0O casoLine 


Esso Gasoline is designed for top 
performance in high compression 
tractor engines. It’s the tested, 
proven gasoline for easy starting, 
power and economy. 


For prompt 
delivery of all your 
farm gasoline, oil 
and grease needs 
... call your 


IMPERIAL OIL 
agent. 


* Available in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba 


Ess 


PRODUCTS 


ALWAYS 
LOOK TO IMPERIAL 
FOR THE BEST 


a __¢ 
ened 


hand in hand with power washing 
machines and pop-up toasters. 


Trend Towards Diversification 


Diversification will continue’ to 
make progress in this farming area 
once considered as one-crop country. 
The pattern of diversification will not 
resemble that of Ontario and Nova 
Scotia, not by any means, Wheat will 
still be the chief single source of farm 
revenue but with productivity rising 
in other lands, wheat by itself will be 
less attractive, especially to the “suit- 
case” farmers and in the park belt 
where its production costs are higher . 
and where alternative crops are more 
practical. New crops are already be- 
ing added to the farmer’s program, 
sugar beets in at least two areas, sun- 
flowers, flax and other oil crops, 
coarse grains and forages; and ten 
years hence, soybeans, now being tried 
out, will be added to the list of crops 
of importance, at least in Manitoba. 

There will not be many draft horses 
left in 1966 but those which do remain 
will be needed to fill certain spe- 
cialized jobs and their price will be 
$800 a team. Sheep numbers will re- 
main low because the Canadian’s 
backward taste for lamb and mutton 
is not going to change in ten years. 
Dairy cattle will be the dominant live- 
stock in greatly expanded milk-sheds 
around towns and cities. Margarine 
will be colored, and popular, and a 
dairyman’s importance will be as a 
producer of fluid milk for which there 
will be no substitute. Beef cattle 
numbers will be slightly lower and the 
United States market will not only 
tolerate imports of Canadian cattle, 
but will be seeking them because the 
shrunken U.S, cattle numbers will be 
incapable of providing as much beef 
as the enlarged population will want. 
And part of the new diversification 
will be a new interest in trees for 
shelter and trees for beautification on 
western farms. 


The Future Tractor 


The 1966 model farm tractor will be 
different too, a comparatively silent 
unit with a built-in radio, electric 
razor, on the dash and a refrigerated 
compartment in which the operator 
can carry his sandwiches and ginger 
ale. The farm tractor will have lost 
none of its popularity. 

And a new philosophy about homes 
in rural areas? So many trends have 
been reversed, we may not be totally 
surprised if the popular demand to 
live on city streets will be changed 
too. With rural electrification, better 
roads, good transportation and a mild 
rebellion against crowded and me- 
chanized urban committees, more peo- 
ple will be weighing the advantages 
of raising their families in a rural 
atmosphere. And so, before another 
ten years, there could be a noticeable 
reversal of drift, with more urban 
people seeking to live in a farm set- 
ting, and more bona-fide farmers mod- 
ernizing their farm houses and plant- 
ing trees to give new permanency to 
their homes. 

Ne ee a hn nel 


THE DIFFERENCE 


The boy was old enough to ask in- 
telligent questions but too young to 
understand technical answers. When 
he asked the difference between a 
psychotic and a neurotic, his father 
thought of shipping out to a mevie. 
The thought of the cold night air 
shocked him into coming up with an 
answer: 

“A psychotic thinks two plus two is 
five. A neurotic knows two plus two 
is four, but he worries about it.” 

* * * 


“My people are so high class,” she 
boasted, “they even have their own 
monogrammed faucets in the bath- 
room, Hers is marked ‘H’ and his 
6 Cc aad 


The Revolution In Western Agriculture 


Te problem of agriculture in the 

prairie provinces of Western Can- 
ada centres on the need to get efficient 
farmers on farms of a size which will 
provide a decent living for the farm 
families. In addition intensified 
farming is needed, also mechanization, 
price stability and the provision of a 
means of obtaining credit. — 

Such was the contention of Prof. 
W. B. Baker, of the University of Sas- 
katchewan, in an address to Agricul- 
tural Short Course held in Calgary 
early in March. Prof. Baker was 
chairman of the royal commission 
which made an intensive study of 
agricultural conditions in Saskatche- 
wan, over a period of many months. 

Prof, Baker said that agriculture is 
undergoing - revolutionary changes. 
Farms are increasing in area, people 
are leaving the country for urban cen- 
tres, the farm labor force is diminish- 
ing and being supplanted by machin- 
ery, there is no place on farms for a 
substantial percentage of the farm 
young people and they must look to 
towns and cities for employment. 

Between 1936 and 1951 Saskatche- 
wan lost 30% of its farm population, 
and the farm labor force declined by 
80%. At the same time half of 
Saskatchewan farms have incomes of 
$2,500 a year or less, which places 
that group in an uneconomic position. 


Double Farm Size 


The speaker maintained that the 
problem is to get farms to a size 
which will give a decent living to the 
farm’ families. The aim should be to 
double the size of the smaller farms 
and triple production thereon, Agri- 
cultural production in the prairies 
provinces has an immense potential 
which has not-yet been touched. 


Between 1926 and 1953 labor costs 
on farms has been reduced ‘by one- 
half and machinery costs doubled. 
Mechanization has increased from 
$1,100 in 1941 to $3,000 in 1951, Sas- 
katchewan farms had $500 million in- 
vested in farm machinery. Such 
heavy investment places agriculture 
in a vulnerable position. More 
effective measures for stabilized farm 
incomes cannot be delayed much 
longer. Farm people must get over 
their timidity in asking for bonusses. 

Prof. Baker said he was not par- 
ticularly worried with the trend of 
events, provided agriculture is placed 
on a sound basis. Agriculture has al- 
ways been a breeding ground for city 
populations and farmers should see 
that their sons got at least a high 
school education to fit them for jobs 
in urban centres. With increased in- 
dustrialism and increased wealth 
more positions should be available for 
the excess of farm youth, From 50 to 
60% of the farm youth, he maintain- 
ed, must leave the farms. 


Need for Action 

What he was concerned about, Mr. 
Baker said, was the inertia and con- 
servatism which failed to appreciate 
the revolution that is taking place in 
agriculture. He thinks that the farm 
people should appreciate the situation 
~ and develop programs to meet condi- 
tions. Farm organizations and par- 
ticularly farm co-operatives should 
devote more money to research and 
scientific studies of farm conditions 
-and acquaint the farm people there- 
with. “We are in great danger of 
thinking that governments should do 
more for us than they ought to do,” 
he said> ‘People should consider and 
decide at the local level, what ought 
to be done.” 

The need for farm credit was 
stressed by the speaker. He said that 
such should be wisely extended for he 
did not believe in assisting ineffi- 

ciency. It will be better for all if 


the inefficient have to leave the farms. 


There are always problems, Prof. 
Baker stated. If there were no prob- 
léms there would be no progress. The 
trend will be towards better farms, 
fewer and better trading centres, 
larger administrative areas and fewer 
farms. The problem is to get farms 
to a size which will provide a decent 
living for the farm families, 


aU aE RENIN dite cnet nenmemenemnmmmnnell 


THE CHILLY BRITISH 


Nobody knew who started the argu- 
ment, but the Frenchman twitted the 
Englishman about the decline of Bri- 
tish prestige. The Englishman in turn 
expressed his distaste for constantly 
changing Cabinets of the French Gov- 
ernment, The Frenchman’s voice rose, 
and the Englishman, unaccustomed to 
emotional scenes, excused himself and 
walked away. 


The Frenchman hurled a last chal- 
lenge: “If your country is so much 
better than mine, why did you burn 
Joan of Arc?” 


Farm and 


Bored, the Englishman turned and 
replied, “We were cold.” 

Canadians purchases reached the 
huge figure of $12,874,009,000 in 1955, 
an increase of 6.7% ‘ver buying in 
1955, Motor vehicle dealers lead the 
list with total sales of $2,334,124,000. 
Sales of groceries and combination 
stores totalled $2,417,363,000, not a 
great deal more than motor sales. 

* * * 


A sample of Alberta honey was 
awarded top marks over samples from 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, in a 
private test conducted by Austin FB, 
Cross of the Ottawa Citizen. The 
samples were sent to Mr. Cross by 
the premiers of the three prairie 
provinces and helping to select the 
winner was Harry Oliver White, a 
member of parliament for East Lon- 
don and a beekeeper. The Alberta 


sample scored 4814 points compared 
with 3914 for that from Saskatche- 
wan and 384 for Manitoba’s sample. 
Alberta produced 4,000,000 Ibs. of 
honey last year. 
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CARPENTERS 


& Builders Guides 


eee *6... 


ig 


4 INSIDE TRADE INFORMATION ON: 
low to use the steel square--How to file and set saws~ 
How to build furniture--How to use a mitre box~-How to 
use the chalk line--How to use rules and scales~How to 
make joints-Carpenters arithmetic~Solving mensuration 
problems--Estimating strength of timbers~How to set 
girders and sills--How to frame houses and roofe-How to 
estimate costs~How to build houses, barns, garages, 
bungalows, etc.-How to read and draw plans~Drawing 
up specifications--How to excavate~How to use settings 
32, 13 and 17 on the steel square-How to build hoists 
and scaffolds-skylights-How to build staire~How todo 
cabinet work ~ How to put on interior trim ~ 
‘How to hang ooors~How tolath~lay 
‘How to paint and insulate 
To get this assistance for self, simply, 

below. 


fill in and mail the FREE 
Pe ee ee ee ee 
{ AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St, spearaeh a bigl 
ders Gul 4 vols. 
late epee oe 
I Name... on ee- nem wnemeone owen mews 
{ Address. — ae 
1 Occupation. -wececoeccecer asses ee oenee 


[ Employed by. ea aneweecnentencene wae FA 


eeneeccoeserese 


reliable, 


uickest on-and-oftf 


This mower is fast, smooth, reliable 


You need a fast, reliable mower 
to help you take advantage of the 
right weather to make quality hay. 
Here are three reasons why the 
New Ipea full-trailing mower fits 
those needs. 


1. Fast and easy. Mower can be 
attached or detached from trac- 
tor in minutes. Tilt lever is easy 
to operate, permits mowing 
under varied cutting conditions. 
Cutter bar is lifted mechanically 
by PTO power. Ratchet slip 
clutch protects main power shaft 
and knife against breakage if 
jammed. 


2.Sounds right, cuts right. 
There’s a thrill to the sound of 
a New Ipga mower. Honed and 
tuned to close tolerances, it 
never clatters. Because of efficient 
weight distribution, this mower 
trails perfectly. You save time, 
too, because. you can make 
square turns easily. You can 
rely on your New IpEA mower 
to cut steadily and cleanly. 


3. Quality engineered. Sturdy 
frame construction keeps all 
parts in alignment. Crankshaft 
bearings sealed to keep dirt out. 


Precision built gear case is 


Best idea yet ... get 


smooth, quiet in operation. Fly 
wheel is shielded. In every detail, 
this mower is built to be stronger 
than necessary, to last longer. 


See this and other New InEA mow- 
ers at your New Ipga dealer’s. Or 
ask for a demonstration. Write for 
literature with full details, You 
cut quality hay the New IpEA way. 


Write for FREE 
booklet on 
making quality hay. 


a New Idea 


New JpE2 Farm Equipment Co., Division AVCO Distributing Corp., Coldwater, Ohio, U.S.A. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
Northwest Farm Equip. Ltd. 
Cor. 7th Ave. & 6th St. E. 


REGINA, SASK. 
Grain Belt Farm 
1348 Halifax Stree 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
rh Ltd. Allied Farm Equip. Ltd. 


Sutherland Ave. at King 


Rendell Tractor & Equip. Co. Ltd 
nde: ‘actor e . . 
62 West Fourth ae ? 
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PYRAMID SHAPED 
co 
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LOMBARDY POPLA 
STURDY, FIELD GROWN TREES.3-4.FT.. TALL 


The tree of distinction 8 fo 
Exclamation mark form. r 
Outstanding anywhere $1.98 

Minimum order 8 Trees 


Ideal for windbreak. 
Gives quick privacy, ‘Hardy-easy to grow. 


Perfect for scréén. 


RUSH ORDER, TODAY —BE SURE TO GET THEM 
FREE FL. SHRUB WITH ORDER | 


SEND NO: MONEY — C. 0. D.'s. ACCEPTED 


SENT AT, PROPER. PLANTING TIME © 


Guaranteed to. reach you.in perfect, condition: 
‘FREE subscription to garden newspaper 
64-page Planter’s-Guide- sent Free. if 


‘payment with’order.: = «--- 


“Nurserymen For Over 23 Years” 
TOBE’S .. St. Catharines 707, Ont. 


a SClep 
HONdey SG 


Farmers’ banking needs | 


have been our special -* 


interest for over 88 years. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


"BEFORE 
YOU BUY... 


a new. or used truck— 
‘discuss your financing 
problems with our 
local manager. 


The Wheat King Of Fort Dunvegan 


By KATHERINE MAGILL 


MERICAN folklore has made a 
legendary figure out of Johnny 
Appleseed. He, as you will likely re- 
member, was the wistful little preach- 
er, who drifted west with the tide of 
early American settlement. He had 
little of this world’s goods, but along 
with his Bible, he carried a bag of 
appleseed. Near each camping place, 
along each trail, he planted a few 
seeds. So that later travellers, find- 
ing in the wilderness’a clump of the 
fruit trees, fragrant with blossom or 
laden with crisp fruit, knew that 
Johnny had passed that. way, and 
were heartened by the promise of rich 
harvests. : 


Canadians are less inclined to hero 
worship. Yet there are many whose 
exploits and experiments have pushed 
west and north to the fringes of civili- 
zation because of theirsuccess with 
growing things. We even have a 
“Johnny”, another. preachin’ man, 
whose deeds were no less adventurous 
than those of that earlier horticultur- 
ist, and to whom we should pay tri- 
bute. i003 


Parly in the 1880's a young Scottish 


: minister travelled far into the North- 


west to establish a mission at Fort 
Dunvegan in the Peace River country. 
He had expected to find a barren 
place, forever locked in the grip of 
winter. When the land glowed with a 
wealth of blossom and fruit that first 
short northern summer, John Gough 
decided that agricultura] experiments 
would lead to a greater success for 
his mission and would do much for the 
welfare of the Indians who made up 
his congregation. 


In 1888, he brought in a foundation 
herd of pure-bred cattle, and an as- 
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sortment of seeds. Among the latter 
was a small quantity of Red Fife 
wheat. From this small beginning, 
John Gough soon had established a 
thriving mission farm. The wheat 
particularly impressed him with. its 
quality. Carefully he selected a small 
portion of the seed, choosing and dis- 
carding until his sample was as nearly 
perfect as he could get it. Over the 
long trail from Fort Dunvegan to 
Edmonton he travelled by dog sled 
and on foot. Upon his arrival at Ed- 
monton he parcelled up the precious 
sample and addressed it to the Chica- 
go Exhibition, to be judged in com- 
petition with wheat from all over the 
United States and Canada. The 
Wheat King that year was Rev. John 
Gough, Fort Dunvegan, N.W.T. His 
triumph was a sign to future pioneers 


of the fertility of the west. « ° 
Exploration and the search for new 
food species have always been closely 
linked. Early explorers were lured 
far over western waters by dreams of 
discovering -the ‘Spice Islands:” , Sét- 
tlers «emigrating to new lands have 
taken with them seeds of their fa- 
vourite foods. Even the Company of 
Gentlemen Adventurers, whose inter- 
est in the new world was centered on 
the rich fur trade and who founded 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. for this purpose, 
made an outstanding contribution to 
the Canadian scene. Sea voyage in 
those early days were long and sailors 
often. suffered from the dread disease 
of scurvy. In order to assure enough 
green salad stuff for their traders in 
the wilderness, the resourceful Gen- 


“tlemen sent with them seeds of one 


prolific plant — the dandelion. The 
return voyage offered no worry. be- 
cause of scurvy, however. Deep. in 
the holds of the returning vessels, as 
well as a rich harvest of lustrous 
beaver and fox, were great barrels 
filed with pungent high bush cran- 
berries. é 

The ghrdens of the west, unlike 
those of more temperate climates, owe 
their greatest debt, not to the chance 
experiments of one or two, but to 
years of endless work conducted ‘by 
the plant breeders and _ scientists. 
Some of these were employed ‘by the 
Dominion “Experimental Grounds. 
Others were simply men who had dis- 
covered a lifetime avocation for this 
work. Adolph Heyer was. one of the 
latter, and his Heyer 12 apple . is 
one of the best known varieties where 
fruit trees must be hardy. Seager 
Wheeler, Dr. Leslie, L. Skinner, John 
Lloyd were others who pioneered the 
west, not only with the brawn and 
enthusiasm to transform a wilderness 
into a civilization, but with the im- 
agination to dream. it ‘could be» beau- 
tiful as .well.. Bee 

te 

Hay production in the United States 
may reach a record 109 millions’ tons 
this year. ; , 

* * * 

Accidents in Saskatchewan are the 
leading cause of death among persons 
from one to 34 years of age; they are 
the second most frequent cause of 
hospital admissions, costing the resi- 
dents of this province $3,000,000 an- 
nually in medical and hospital ex- 
penses alone. 
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(Alberta Government Photograph) 


Famous old church at Fort Dunvegan, Peace River, near location where 
Rev. Gough grew his championship wheat. 


How 
to buy 
a car 


(and get the most for your money) 


A Dozen Safety Features 
«-. like electric windshield - 
wipers (above), Safety- 
Rim wheels, safety door 
latches . . . are standard. 
Full-time power steering 
and: power brakes are 
* available. 


interiors is colour-blended with the 
exterior finish, is long-wearing, easily 
cleaned, and fade resistant. 


Manufactured in Canada 
by Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada, Limited 


the Plymouth V-8 
: _ help give better 
Bright, Durable Upholstery in Plymouth 


Resist for a moment the glitter and glamour of 
the beautiful Plymouth. Consider each of the 
new cars with your head, not your heart. 
| Ask yourselfhow long their type of styling 
iwill retain its freshness. For example, you can 
mow enjoy Plymouth’s up-swept rear fenders and 
taut, tailored lines that have set the trend for 
things yet to come. Result: a Plymouth will look 
modern for years, have consistently higher value. 
Above all, find out about the hidden values— 
such as Plymouth’s sturdy box-type frame, 
Oriflow shock absorbers, and 2-cylinder front 
brakes—that give you more car for your money. 
Think of power, too, not solely in terms of 
Plymouth’s verve and vigour, but also with 
tomorrow’s upkeep in mind. Look for built-in 
features like the floating oil intake and shrouded 
fan on Plymouth Sixes and V-8’s ... and other 
built-in features that mean lower repair bills and 
continued high power a year or so from now. 
Shown below are a few of the extra-quality 
features of the 56 Plymouth. Your Plymouth 
dealer can show you many more. See him soon 
. see why it pays to purchase a Plymouth! 


Rounded Combus- 
tion Chambers of 
Push-button Drive Selector 
with PowerFlite automatie 


mileage, prevent transmission can be yours. 


carbon hot spots. It’s the modern way to drive. 
Up to 200 h.p. for Conveniently located to the 
instant response. left of the driver. 


WATCH CLIMAX—SHOWER OF STARS WEEKLY ON TV. CHECK YOUR NEWSPAPER FOR DATE AND TIME: 


- The Savoy 4-door- Sedan - . 


- PLYMOUTH 60\8 


ie WITH THE FORWARD LOOK > 
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d lesa farm ig still the best place: fer 
; a man who wants a free, un- 
trammeled: life. That: is. what Rt. 
4Hon. J, G. Gardiner told an audience 
at the Short. Course in Agriculture 
held in Calgary. The federal minister 
of agriculture said that when he re- 
tires from public. life he: will return 
to live on his farm in Saskatchewan. 
| He stated that he was not at all pessi- 
mistic over the outlook for agricul- 
ture.on the prairie provinces. While 
farm income has been down over the 
-{ past two years.in this area, the thing 
for a farmer to do is to consider re- 
turns. over a five-year period. - Rust 
and elevator congestion had cut. in- 
come ‘in the past two years, but the 
prospects for the ultimate disposal of 
surplus wheat.are fairly good. Farm- 
ers. must expect to always have to 
contend with the forces of nature, - 


Farmers ‘should be proud of their 


Why Wits. ohend wit FIL 


Put FIL on the job, as thousands of other 
‘ Canadian farmers are doing. Discuss.a Farm 
« v Improvement Loan with your nearest Bank 
MY HANK of Montreal manager, 
TO 2 MILLION CARADIANS 


BANK OF Montreat 
: Canada's First Pank 


. 
working with Canadians in évery walk of life since 1817: 


ADIs4 


should spéak encouraging. of it. While 
it cannot. be expected that farm bred 
boys will all stay on farms, something 
which.. cannot possibly -be brought 
about, still eager farm youth .should 
be given to.understand that*there is 
a satisfactory living on land and a de- 
gree of security which most city 
people donot possess, Mr, Gardiner 
said he bought his Saskatchewan 
farm when che had very little money, 

Wheat is the natural product for 
most of the prairie acreage, the min- 
ister stated, and there should not: be 


There's ‘a Growing “Market tan” : 
; » YURKEYS:-— AND . 
INCREASING DEMAND for 


-HALEMAN’S 
Broad-Breasted Bronze 


TURKEY POULTS 
HALLMAN’S “Champion. Strain'' has 
been developed ‘through years of. culi- 
ing the FINEST" DreetIne stock from 
Turkey Ranches EXCLUSIVELY serv- 
ing HALLMAN ‘HATCHERIES. 

WE SHIP DIRECT‘FROM CALGARY. 
“BROWN” ACME RANCH’ TURKEY 
STOCK EXCLUSIVELY. 
Send For FREE E Getatoa: 


surplus. 
in their own farm granaries and not 
in public elevators, where the cost is 
10c a_year. Wheat is the one farm 


HALLMAN TURKEY HATCHERIES 


1414 - Oth ewer tha “Caigary, Alta. 
We are focated at Calgary only. 


Hee Alberta Library Association, 

composed of librarians from all 
over the province, is seeking to bring 
facts about libraries,and library ser- 
vice to the attention of the rural pop- 
ulation of our own province and of 
Western Canada, because we feel more 
people should know that good books 
and other reading materials are avail- 
able for the asking. In this‘modern age, 
libraries are a necessity, not a luxury, 
and everyone is entitled to read 
books of his choice, for pleasure and 
profit to himself. 


With the passing of the Libraries 
Act, Alberta would soon be in a posi- 
tion to develop more and_ better 
library services throughout the prov- 
ince. But at this very moment there 
are already two types of services 
which are operating to help a great 
number of people in farming com- 
munities; many more people can get 
all the assistance they require, if they 
but apply to these library« agencies, 
whether it be here in Alberta, or in 
any of. the other three Western 
provinces. 

The first agency is the library of 


the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta at Edmonton, 


Having Sores Problenia? 2 ? 


gv’ TIMBER-ARCH 


BUILDINGS 


WAREHOUSES @ RINKS @ STORAGE SHEDS @ MACHINE SHEDS © BARNS 


SAVE MONEY 


Less Labor Costs: 
Low Fire Insurance 
‘Rates. No- Nailing, 
Sawing -er Fitting 
of Rafters. 


SAVE MAINTENANCE | 


Use Permanent Aluminum Covering. 
Our’ Glued, Laminated Rafters re- 
quire. no upkeep -Four ‘times as 
strong as nailed rafters. : 


ENGINEERED TO STANDARD SIZES : — FAST, EASY ERECTION, 


Timber Building Company Ltd. 


604 - 35th Avenue'N.E. 
CALGARY 


SAVE SPACE 
No posts or sup- 
ports ‘clutter inter- 
iors. : 


several ways. It provides a regular 
travelling library of boxes of books 
on a wide variety of subjects, to any 
community group which agrees-to be 
‘responsible for Seeing that the books 
‘circulate among the group members; 
these collections are up-to-date, and 
are changed every. three months. Any 
individual may use the ‘Open Shelf”, 
and get books of his. choice by mail 
simply by writing to ask for them; 
1] catalogues of books available are kept 


{ 

! i asipsre te amen A ae OE Suk GU A MER ag ee ea !] up to date, so new material is always 
lo padrese ee a ee 'l being added to the shelves. Special 
I : : d libraries are made up: for school and 
[ee Shakes ececta tected eberpeett ected etedctnaesaeslulieecanetactaeneataentgtengnenfeentenengeta re if study groups, courses of directed | 
, eae ; Bes {} reading are outlined for groups or 


Ae ee fUindividuals, ‘and there is a. play col- 


occupation, the minister stated, and: 


too much concern about the present | 
Farmers should store wheat: 


which serves the entire province in - 


beac: Soceianiels Farm Life 


product that can be stored indefinitely 
without.. deterioration, if properly 
looked after. Wheat had been taken 
out of the tombs of ancient Egyptian 
kings in fairly good condition. ce 


Mr. Gardiner~said he had stored 
wheat in- a bin on his farm for 12 
years and it still was in good condi- 
tion. F 


Dealing with farm income the min- 
ister said that the Saskatchewan royal 
commission report showed farmers in 
that province had an overaljfaverage 
income in 1926 of $1,416. For the 
year 1931 they operated at a loss 

which averaged out at $225.00. For 
the five years ending in 1939 the aver- 
age annual profit was $179.00, by 1946 
it was $1,702, and by 1951 the figure 
was $4,936; in 1952, $5,169, and in 
1953, $4,450.. In 1954, rust brought 
the figure down to $1, 194, : 


’ Hon. Mr. Garfdiner referred to the 


‘furore that had been: raised .over a 


suggestion he had made privately to 
a visitor from Great Britain that an 
exchange ‘of Canadian wheat for im- 
migrants might. be considered. The” 


Britisher. had complained about: the > 


unbalance of trade between the two 
countries and Mr. Gardiner said that 
trade. might best be. balanced by 
bringing in British settlers, as this 
country needs more ‘population, “Hon.: 
Clifford Sifton had -estimated _ the 


value of each new settler at $1, 000 


to the nation. 


« 
‘Mr. Gardiner maintained that atic 
ada’s 1 northern hard wheat is the 
best wheat in the world, and needed 
for British bread and the. British 
would continue to buy this wheat. 


Library Services In Rural Areas 


lection of well over. 2,000. volumes for 
dramatic groups. In every way this 
library serves people in rural areas as 
effectively as a city library helps its 
patrons, despite the great distances 
the books must so often travel. 


Subsoil Moisture and Yield 


Roce at the Lethbridge Ex- 

perimental ‘Farm have shown 
that, when precipitation during the 
growing season averaged 7.4 inches, 
each foot of moist soil measured in 
the stubble prior to seeding a Second 
wheat crop. accounted for slightly 
more than 2% bushels of wheat per 
acre. When depth of soil moisture 
averaged 2.5 feet, each inch of pre- 
cipiation received from April 1 to 
July 31 accounted for slightly less 
than 2% bushels of wheat per acre.’ 


From these figures it has been pos- 
sible to calculate the probable yield 
of wheat on stubble for various 
depths of soil moisture when. precipi 
tation was average. Such yields are 
shown in ‘the following table: 


Depth of Probable Yield’ 
Moist Soil per Acre 
feet. bushels, - 
1.0 8.9 | 
15° “8049 
20° 11.2 
' 2.5 12.4 
3.0 13.5 
3:5 14.7 ‘ 
4.0 15.9 t 
45 17.0 


Any conventional post-hole auger, 
soil tube or spade may be used to de- 
terminate the depth to which the soil 
is moist. A soil may be considered as 


‘beihg moist if it will remain in a ball 


after having been neuter tightly in 
the hand. : : : 
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Agriculture Notes | New tractors that give the most 


The population living on farms in 


the United States, as at April, 1955, 
_ totalled 22,158,000. 
* * * : 

The average income for Manitoba's 
52,000 farms was $3,970 in 1955. Field 
crops brought an estimated $99,776,- 
000, animal production $48,371,000; 
dairying, $24,819,000, and poultry pro- 
ducts, $22,347,000. 

* * * 

C. Leslie Usher has been appointed 
as supervisor of Alberta 4-H clubs. 
He was born and raised in the Scol- 
lard, Alberta, district, and is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Alberta with 
the degree of B.Sc, in agriculture. 

‘ ee 

Unless: there are sufficient bees, 
either wild or honey bees, seed yields 
of Glover canbe disappointing, states 
W. G. Le Maistre, Alberta apairist. 
Strong colonies. placed at-the rate of 
one per acre of clover will double 
or treble clover seed setting. 

3 * * * 


Diseases that can be controlled by 


seed have been estimated to cost the. 


Western grain farmer nearly $25,000,- 
000. annually. Increased use of Seed 
dressings can bring a sharp reduction 
in costs of production on farms where 
hitherto the practice -has not been 
followed. 

* * * 

The average size of farms in Sas- 
katchewan in 1911 was 296 acres, and 
in 1951, 551 acres. Farmers generally 
increased the size of their farms by 
renting rather than by purchasing. 
Since 1936 the number of farms has 
declined by 30%, while occupied acre- 
age hag increased slightly. 

* * *. 

The family farm has made a sub- 
stantial . contribution to Canadian 
agriculture and to Canadian life as 
a whole, and it will not disappear as 
fast as some people think. This opin- 
ion was expressed by 85% of the 800 
Farm Forums across Canada which 
discussed the future of the family 
farm. 

* * * 

Hon. I, C. Nollett, Saskatchewan’s 
minister of agriculture, announces 
that ample supplies of forage crop 
seed will be available this spring for a 
continuation of the program for the 
production of more forage in the pro- 
vince. The plan was launched in 1947, 
and since then 26,000 orders have 
been filled for half a million pounds 
of seed. 

* * = 

‘The Catelli Durum Institute says 

that tor the farmers in the southern 
parts of Alberta and western Sas- 
katchewan an acreage of Stewart and 
Mindum in 1956 up to 1,500,000 acres 
should be ‘profitable. That is more 
than double the acreage which Cana- 
dian farmers seeded to durum wheat 
last year. . The 1955 crop totalled 17 
million bushels and most of the sur- 
plus has been delivered. 

ie eee 

A. D. .McFadden, cerealist at the 
Lacombe .experimental farm, points 
. out that much of the barley grown in 
Alberta is fed, and the man who in- 
tends to feed his barley might well 
consider growing a feed variety. The 
present call for seed in the province 
is chiefly for O.A.C. 21, Montcalm and 
Olli, all of which are acceptable to the 
malting trade. O.A.C, 21 and Mont- 
calm are relatively late maturing, 
while Olli is a very early maturing 
variety. Feed varieties comparable in 
rate of maturity with O.A.C. 21 and 
Montcalm are Vantage and Husky, 
both of which give considerably 
higher yields. Wolfe and Gateway, 
while slightly later maturing than 
Olli, produce on the average some- 
_what higher yields than this variety. 


in power and low fuel costs... 


Fuel goes far . . . operating cost comes down . .. with a Case 
400” Series Tractor. With Powrcel Diesel engine you get the 
same smooth-running, clean-burning economy as with the 6- 
cylinder “500.” With Powrdyne gas engine you get economy 
that sets a world’s record on gasoline ... or special equipment 
for comparable economy on LP gas or low-cost distillate. West- 
ern Special (just below) has full fenders that join the roomy 
step-up platform of safety stamped steel. Enclosure at front 
provides added protection from wind and dust. Duo-Control 
hydraulic system gives selective operation of two portable cyl- 
inders. General-purpose models have Eagle Hitch 3-point hook- 
up of mounted implements, dual front wheels or adjustable 
front axle. 


4-Piow Series 


Big Wheel-Type Disk Harrow 
Does a job in one pass where ordinary harrows need 
two! Big 18 or 20-inch disks . ... spaced 7 or 9 inches 
... always work at full angle. Same wheels control depth 
in the field, carry harrow on the road. Parallel lift keeps 
gangs level at any depth. Sizes up to 13 ft. 9 in. 


E Aristocrat of farm diesels! Starts at touch of a button, directly 

- on diesel fuel. Powrcel controlled combustion prolongs piston- 
push. on power strokes, gives great lugging power, smooth run- 
ning and clean burning at all speeds and loads. Six-cylinder 
engine has heavy 7-bearing crankshaft . . . precision main 
bearings on both sides of every rod. Six-point filtering system 
gives utmost protection of fuel from dirt and water. Multiple 
cylinder heads, cast in pairs, make maintenance easy, econom- 
ical. Fully-machined wet sleeves and by-pass cooling system 
a = assure uniform temperature control. Independent PTO and 
5-Piow Series Duo-Control hydraulic system for faster, better work with every 

fos coe implement and machine. 


Uniform-Seeding Plow Press Drill 
- Plow, pulverize, sow and pack in one pass! Add grass 
seed and fertilizer, too, if you like. This is the “500” 
Diesel with 5-bottom 16-inch Case plow, pulverizer, 
and 14 x 6 Case Plow Press Drill. Famous Case Seed-. © 
meter sows same amount evenly in all furrows, retains 
accuracy for years. 


Get colorful catalogs and folders. Check here or write in 
2 margin any size tractor, an implement or machine that 
interests you. Mail to J. I. Case Co., Dept. FR-46, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, London, Montreal 
or Toronto. 


CD 4-plow “400” Series Tractors 
D 5-plow “500” Diesel Tractor 


Buy Now... Pay Later 


Now is no time to waste time and money for 
lack of equipment to get full results from 
every precious man-hour. See your Case 
dealer about the Case Income Payment Plan 
—the sensible, economical way to get ma-_ 
chines when you need them, make payments 
when you have money coming in. 


0 Wheel-type “S” Harrows 
D Plow Press Drills 


Name: 


} Address. 
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HAVE YOU RECEIVED OUR 1956 
CATALOGUE ? If you haven't, send 
for it immediately. It is free for the 


asking It will give you a lot of valu- 
able information relating to the best 
fi breeds to purchase for maximum egg 
production, best Ist generation broiler 
chicks, right breeds of turkeys for 


heavy roasters, medium roasters, tur- 
key broilers. Also photo and informa- 
tion about the new type Landrace bacon 
swine. 


TWEDDLE CHICK HATCHERIES 
LIMITED 


Fergus ; Ontario 


By KERRY WOOD 


APRIL is here again and it is time 
to remember the home-coming 
birds, Are we going to ignore them 
once more? Can we afford to ignore 
them much longer, when our farms 
and gardens depend so much on their 
help? Yet a drive along any country 
road will prove to the observer that 
only one farmer in thirty does any- 
thing’ to help the beneficial birds. 
“Let nature take its course,” says 
the average farmer. 


But man has interfered with na- 
ture’s balance so drastically that 
many of our finest bird allies are in 
serious ‘straits. For example, we let 
cats breed unchecked around our farm 
buildings. Even a well-fed pussy will 
kill dozens of tiny fledglings found in 
ground nests, while every stray cat 
accounts for over a hundred insecti- 
vorous birds per year. We drain 
marshes and thus destroy nesting 
area of the useful Franklin’s gulls, 


ATTENTION RAPESEED GROWERS 


Sow the New improved variety 
of Rapeseed — 


GOLDEN RAPESEED 


AVAILABLE FROM 
K. D. PURDY, 


Box 385, — Tisdale, Sask. 


This variety has a higher yield 
and is preferred by vegetable 
oil crushers because of its 
higher oil content. 
Prices f.0.b, Tisdale: 
tn 100-pound lots. 
CERTIFIED, No. 1 
Golden rapeseed ________ 15c¢ per lb. 
COMMERCIAL, No. 1 and 2 
Golden rapeseed _______ 10c per Ib. 
For Early Maturity 
Polish rapeseed, No. 1____10c per Ib. 


Between this... 


..and this -_ 


Crows are cunning! Besides being experienced in the ways of 
these black rascals you need dependable ‘‘Canuck” Shot Shells 
to make sure they don’t get away when you “open up”. Sports- 
men, farmers and game wardens all over Canada shoot “Canuck” 
shells. They come in most gauges and shot sizes. In 12 and 16 
gauge they have the famous ‘“‘Pressure-Sealed Crimp”...no top 
wad to break up your shot pattern. 


CED AMMUNITION 


“Always 
Dependable” 


Be a Bird Booster! 


We allow shooters to kill hawks and 
owls that control the rodent vermin. 
We clear trees and brush to create 
larger fields, forgetting to leave shel- 
terbelts for our bird friends. 
Without birds, Western Canada 
would swarm with destructive insects 
every summer, Without birds, no 
farmer or gardener could raise a 
profitable crop. Without birds, spring- 
time would be a songless season be- 
reft of the lovely plumages of orioles 
and finches, warblers and thrushes, 


Consider these facts again: 


A chikadee devours 300 insects per 
summer day, 2,000 plantlice eggs per 
winter day. A meadow lark eats over 
200 harmful bugs and cutworms and 
1,000 weedseeds every summer day. 
Bluebirds dine on grasshoppers, cater- 
pillars, beetles, and weedseeds. Mar- 
tins and swallows capture 300 mos- 
quitoes daily per bird, plus house-flies, 
flying ants, and other harmful insects. 
Wrens eat spiders, weevils, wood 
ticks and plant lice. Woodpeckers 
keep our trees healthy by dining on 
wood-borers, bark beetles, and ants. 
Every sparrow hawk catches a 
thousand grasshoppers per summer. 
Most hawks and owls spend 75% of 
their food-gathering time keeping ro- 
dent vermin in check, 

Take another look at these figures: 

45 varieties of birds dine on disease- 
carrying house-flies, 

85 varieties feed on grasshoppers, 

95 varieties prey on cutworms, 

120 varieties go after leaf-hoppers. 

165 varieties help control wire- 
worms, 

180 varieties devour noxious weed- 
seeds. 


Birds Need Protection 

How can we help the birds that 
help us ? 

By giving them homes, protection, 
and shelter. A few varieties need 
bird-boxes, while all birds require a 
place to build their nests. In most 
cases this means a little land left in 
the wild state, treed and with un- 
broken sod. Screening foliage pro- 
vides birds with homesites and shelter 


‘from which they forage to control in- 


sects on nearby croplands, 


They urgently need human friend- 
ship, to protect them from cats and 
nest-robbers such as magpies. If you 
allow gunners on your farmlands to 
help you control pests, make sure 
they go after the easily identified 
magpies and crows and specify that 
they should never kill hawks. Only 
one person in a thousand can accur- 
ately identify the 3 harmful raptores 
among the thirty useful hawks and 
owls worth thousands of dollars 
each, alive, as vermin controllers. 


If yours is a prairie farm, plant 
shelterbelts for the birds — willows, 
poplars, Manitoba maples, caragana, 
and food-bearing plants around your 
home garden such as mountain ash, 
ornamental crabapples, dwarf dog- 
wood or red willow, saskatoons, and 
chokeckerries. If you farm in a 
parkland area, be sure to leave stands 
of trees and shrubbery in corners or 
as leafy islands out in the midst of 
large grainfields to attract pest-de- 
stroying birds. 


If ground squirrels and field mice 
are overly plentiful on your acres, put 


up T-shaped roosts for the use of 
hawks and owls. These roosts may 
be built of any scrap lumber or 
slender poles, 6 to 12 feet high, then 
nailed to the top of fence posts at 
150-yard intervals. Such roosts will 
last for years, attracting many good 
birds who will do their best to keep 
your fields clean, 


Build Bird-Boxes 

Bird-boxes are important, A handy- 
man can build half a dozen in a single 
afternoon; a carpenter with power 
tools can turn out twenty-five during 
the same period, - Bird-boxes take the 
place of hollow log cavities in old 
stumps and dead trees that most tidy 
farmers- remove from  near-home 
woodlots. Remember that it is neces- 
sary to provide birds with weather- 
tight boxes built to the proper. size 
requirements, as follows : 

Bluebirds and Tree Swallows — 5 
by 5-inch floor space inside, 6 to 8- 
inch depth, the 144-inch entrance hole 
placed 5 inches up from the floor, The 
finished box should be erected 6 to 10 
feet up from the ground and safely 
out of reach of cats, ; 


Purple Martins are sociable birds 
that love a colony house containing 
6, 8, 10, or even 20 rooms. Each room 
should measure 7 to 8 inches square, 6 
inches high, while the large 2%-inch 
entrance hole is placed only 2 inches 
above floor level, Have lots of over- 
hanging eaves and an abundance of 
perching ledges to please the martins, 
then put the box on a tall pole out in 
the open garden. i 


Robins and Phoebes build their own 
nests on flat platforms measuring ap- 
proximately 6 inches square. Tack 
the nest-shelf in a shady place under 
the protection of house or garage 
eaves, 


Wrens nest in any type of closed 
container, even tin cans, cocoanut 
shells, and clay flower-pots. In cities 
where English sparrows take posses- 
sion of most bird-boxes, the properly 
constructed wooden wren-house with 
a 4 by 4-inch floor space and 1-inch 
entrance hole is much too small for 
sparrows. Keep a wren box 50 yards 
distant from any other nesting box, 
because wrens are jealous of their 
home territory and viciously puncture 
the eggs of birds nesting in nearby 
boxes. 


Sparrow Hawks and Flickers will 
occupy 8 by 8-inch boxes, 12 to 15 
inches deep, with a 24-inch entrance 
hole located just under the roof. A 
handful of sawdust on the floor makes 
the box more attractive to these birds. 
Place it high in a tree or on a tall 
post close to shrubery. 


Goldeneye and Bufflehead Ducks 
like to nest in empty nail-kegs. Cut 
a 4-inch entrance hole, put on a rain- 
proof roof, and place in trees near 
ponds or streams, Frequently the 
beneficial boreal,  saw-whet, and 
screech owls will nest in nail-keg 
boxes placed amid screening tree 
cover, 


Birds are good neighbors. Coax 
them to settle near your home by pro- 
viding tree and shrub shelter, bird- 
baths and boxes, suet feeders in win- 
tertime, and all-year protection from 
enemies. They'll repay you a -thou- 
sand-fold by reducing insect, weed, 
and rodent vermin that plague your 
crops, as well as entertaining you 
with melodies, lovely plumes, and 
marvelous flight displays. Start be- 
ing a bird-booster ! 


Anyone dealing or speculating in 
livestock in Alberta is required to 
possess a provincial government li- 
cense and be bonded in the amount of 
$2,000. Farmers and ranchers should 
ask to see the license of anyone seek- 
ing to purchase livestock. 


‘Mounted ‘ cooled — 
\engine is also availoble 


Pace-setting IH features make it the leading feed - 
Oe Ga saver... built-in strength makes it the non-stop 
" Ghe No. 46 match tonnage with outta - baling champion. Proved on thousands of Canadian 
g 30 to 50% greater capacity. farms, the McCormick No. 45 is the choice of more 
§& Floating auger adjusts to big or | farmers and custom operators than all other 


~ small windrows—automatically! Ib |: = 
see by Oper meses family-size-farm balers. 


~ positively .. saves feed-rich leaves! This low-cost, twine-tie,; pto baler, first made baler 
plified knotters have only 11 | ownership profitable on smaller farms. It pioneered 
ee adjustment: | low-level pick-up and floating auger for uninter- 
rupted feeding and daily big tonnage. These and 
other features shown give the No. 45 performance 

that can’t be copied! 


Spee bbe ina oe ae 
BIG tractor = Sa ae OR DIESEL 


There’ s nothing else like it! Here’s 
BIG power, operating comfort, en- 
gineering refinements and operating 
convenience never before brought 
together in a tractor built for heavi- 
est field work. Check these W400 
features: IH Torque Amplifier drive 
— completely independent pto — 
ng —IH Hydra-Touch 
hydrauli remote control—and many 
more wort ina 


_ your farm the ote 


ched fo all: out ee ability ina and full : ‘Amplifier Drive — Hydra-Touch Hydraulic Control With Torque Amplifier Drive, 10 cael hia to exactly 
Pro If on you wa farm the i Hitch — the 300 Utility is power packed and match power to the load. Ask your IH Dealer ‘0 demon- 
leaded with features oe in no other tractor! he 1H-built tract 
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Salute To A Pioneer 
By EM JAY DEE 
BEFORE the memories of the jubi- 
lee year pass into oblivion, I wish 
to pay tribute to one of Alberta’s first 
pioneers, Mrs. B. Dinwoodie, that 
petite lady of 108th St., Edmonton. 
Mrs. Dinwoodie came to Alberta 
from Scotland with her husband, 
Walter, and four children in 1906. The 
hardest part of her journey was leav- 
ing the two little graves of her bairns 
in the sunny churchyard of her na- 
tive land. She met with tragedy on 
her first day in Alberta when her hus- 
band learned of the death by drown- 
ing of his brother, Richard, who had 
fallen from the bridge at Fort Sas- 
katchewan. 


As their resources dwindled, Walter 


found employment as a carpenter, 
working on the Alberta Hotel in 
Vegreville. Mrs. Dinwoodie, who had 
training as a nurse in Scotland, 
readily found a position as assistant 
to Dr. Field on his many confinement 
cases in the country. The boys, Jim 
and Alec, the girls, Frances and Rita, 
were placed in school. 


With their combined efforts the 
family soon was able to buy an out- 
fit for homesteading. The land had 
already been filed on, so they set out 
with two wagonloads of furniture and 
groceries, two teams of horses, one 
saddle horse and 7 cows. They land- 
ed at their destination, fifty miles 
north of Vegreville in the Wahstao 
district, on a sunny day in June and 
their long trek was ended. With the 
help of the boys from a sawmill near- 


FARM IMPLEMENTS — EQUIPMENT? 


Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


e Your Partner in Helping Canada Grow 


KILLS 
CUTWORMS, 
ROOT MAG. 
GOTS, WIRE- 
WORMS, WHITE {;) 
GRUBS and other soil *+~“/ 
insects. Use BEFORE 


planting. 


A non-toxic insecti- 
cide for potato 
bugs, caterpillars, 
cabbage worms, 
etc. Dust it on— 
leaves no poison- 
ous residue. 


Also Available: 


if FLOWER & 


Purpose 


GARDEN 
DUST 


Controls above-ground 
plant diseases and insects, 
including Aphids. Truly 
all-purpose — contains 
CAPTAN and two potent 
insecticides. Handy 
pumper-gun. Also avail- 
able, “FRUIT and GAR- 
DEN SPRAY.” 


 ipinnhenienneiendeminesl 


Ridsect | 


AEROSOL BOMB 


For HOUSEHOLD 
Insects 
Sure death to flies, 
mosquitoes, moths, 
ants, etc. 


HERBATE AMINE 20 WEED KILLER—for lawns. 

GARDENITE—Complete plant food for gardens and lawns. 

ANT and GRUB KILLER—Extra strong, kills soi! insects. 
At Hardware, Department and Seed Stores. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Winnipeg - Saskatoon - Edmonton - Montreal - Toronto - Hamilton 


by, rough walls were nailed up with 
the tent for a roof, and the family 
moved in. A house and barn were 
built and finished before winter, but 
the cows all died within a week of 
some kind of poison weed. Nothing 
daunted Mrs. Dinwoodie. She went to 
work again in Vegreville as her hus- 
band toiled breaking the land and put- 
ting up hay for the coming winter. 
The next year three more families 
moved in and the Irondale school was 
built. Many settlers came after that, 
and, as Mrs. Dinwoodie’s fame spread, 
she was much in demand, “Mrs. 
Doctor,” as she was called, went forth 
day and night on confinement cases. 
Many times arriving home with feet 
and hands badly chilled and face 
frosted. She never refused a call and 
labored unceasingly wherever her help 
was needed. : 


Many who have risen to fame in 
our province first saw the light of 
day in her capable hands. Four more 
children, three girls and a boy, were 
born to her in ensuing years. Her 
baby girl died of a rare ailment en 
route to the Vegreville hospital by 
team and cutter in 40 degrees below 
weather. 


Mr. Dinwoodie was J.P. and brand 
reader for many years in the district. 
He sold the home farm when the rail- 
road came through, and in 1919 they 
moved to the Westlock district. Mrs. 
Dinwoodie was one of the first to 
operate a nursing home there, which 
she later sold to the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Hospital. The death of 
her eldest son at the age of 30 was a 
severe blow, but her faith in God and 
her indomitable spirit again carried 
her through. 

They moved to Edmonton in 1928, 
and early the next summer Mrs, Din- 
woodie sailed back for a visit to 
“Auld Scotia’s’ shore and a reunion 
with her mother and the home folks. 
Back again in Canada, she was soon 
operating a home for senior citizens. 
No one I ever knew could deal with 
the foibles of oldsters like Mrs. Din- 
woodie. Mr. Dinwoodie passed on ten 
years ago, Since then she has carried 
on alone. Scornful of the life of re- 
tirement, which she so richly deserves, 
she goes about her work with a spring 
in her step and a zest for living many 
a younger woman might envy. She is 
an inspiration to all who know her. 
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GROWING RAPESEED 


The J. Gordon Ross Syndicate, of 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, is of the 
opinion that there will be a market 
this fall for considerably more rape- 
seed than was at first expected, and 
are now prepared to accept further 
contracts with growers, bearing in 
mind that it may be necessary, later 
on, to limit the acreage and would 
advise immediate action by appli- 
cants. 


Rapeseed growing means cash on 
delivery either outright price or initial 
price, if pooled — no quota, therefore, 
no affect on Quota Book. Rapeseed 
is handled in bulk and can be swathed 
or straight combined—no bagging ne- 
cessary —- no storage worries as rape- 
seed can be delivered immediately it 
is threshed. 


Outright price for 1956 will be made 
known before any delivery is made. 
2% cents per pound is the initial price 
for rapeseed that is pooled in 1956. 
3% cents per pound at grower's point 
of delivery was the outright price in 
1955 and 2% cents per pound on that 
which was pooled. 

NN a. ee senna 


The United States is offering its 
surplus farm products on credit to the 
markets of the world. This is a new 
departure which augurs ill for Cana- 
dian farmers. About $8 billions of 
farm products are included. 


THE MAP MAKER by Kerry Wood 


HE Farm and Ranch Review is 
pleased to recommend to its read- 


ers Kerry Wood's latest book, the 
Map-Maker, the story of David 
Thompson. While most Canadians 


know something of David Thompson 
we are sure they have never seen his 
story so interestingly and well pre- 
sented. This is a fine book, both for 
adults and juvenile readers, It covers 
the life of the great geographer fas- 
cinatingly from the time of his Welsh 
boyhood until his death, David 
Thompson was perhaps the greatest 
map-maker the world has known, and 
Canadians should know more about 
him. In Mr. Wood’s presentation they 
will be neither disappointed nor bored. 

The Map-Maker recently won for 
Kerry Wood a Governor-General Lit- 
erary award as the best juvenile book 
of the year. 


Kerry Wood, a regular contributor 
to the Farm and Ranch Review, is a 
Canadian free-lance writer of Scottish 
origin. He lives with his family at 
Red Deer, Alberta. He is the author 
of six books on natural history, and 
is well known for his writings and 
radio talks on outdoor life. 

The Map-Maker is published by 
MacMillan Company of Canada, To- 
ronto. The price is $2.00, 


U. S. Cattle Stastistics 


ATTLE numbers in the United 
States as at Jan. 1, 1956, totalled 
971%4 million head, an increase of 2 
million head over numbers on the 
same date a year previous. This is 
the seventh year in a row when such 
numbers increased. 


Beet cows numbered 25.7 millions, 
highest on record. Beef heifers, one 
to two years old, declined by 221,000 
head and heifer slaughter was up 
202,000 in 1955. This shows that fewer 
heifers are being held back to add 
to the cow herds. It would seem that 
cow numbers have reached a peak and 
are likely to decline during the next 
year or two, 

Steer numbers, one year old and 
over, reached 9.6 million head, the 
highest since 1920, and 1.2 million 
head more than a year previous. Beef 
calves also hit a record high number 
on January 1. 

Most of the steers will be slaughter- 
ed in 1956, which means that the mar- 
ket supply of yearling and two-year- 
old steers will be large throughout 
the year and higher than in 1955. 


The number of cattle on feed Jan- 
uary 1 was up only 1%, which will 
likely result in many of the steers on 
farms being held over for pasture and 
to be sold in the last half of the year. 

The average value of all cattle on 
Jan. 1 was $88.20 a head, about the 
same as the year before and the low- 
est since 1946. Peak value was $179 
in 1952. 

Average value of all dairy cows 
was $139 compared with $134 on 
January 1, 1955. 

Average statistics are from a report 
by the United States department of 


agriculture, 
UE UE gm Sm een dh hones Seema 


Highest wages for farm help are 
paid in British Columbia, the average 
being ...6.20 a day with board and 
$8 without board. For Alberta com- 
parative figures are: $5 and $6.60; for 
Saskatchewan, $4.70 and $6.40; and 
for Manitoba, $4.60 and $6.80. These 
averages are estimated by the federal 
bureau of statistics. 

* * * 

A farmer, whose pig was killed by 
an automobile was raving mad. 

Motorist: “Don’t worry, Pll replace 
your pig.” 

Farmer: “You can’t. You aren't fat 
enough.” 


‘See Ford Graphic 
on television! 


Check your local 


for station and time 


ve INVITE YOU 


Ford 


Ford 


ne x 
. . « finest performance 
. .. with the world’s largest-selling V-8 now up to 225-Hp. 


Prove it to yourself. Get behind the wheel of a ’56 Ford. Nudge the accelerator—and GO!’ 


Compare Ford’s getaway, Ford’s smooth, quiet-at-all speeds performance, Ford’s instant, eager 
response. You'll be convinced that the 56 Ford—.with the world’s largest-selling V-8 engine 
now up to a thrilling 225-Hp.—leads its field in performance, by a long, long way! 

Now... you can have the famous Ford I-block Six in any'Mainline or Customline model—} 
the engine that brings you gas-saving economy combined with lively, responsive performance! 


-- - safest car 


... with the reassuring safety of Lifeguard Design 

Ford and Ford alone, among the Big Three, offers you and your family the vital advantages of 
Ford-pioneered Lifeguard Design: recessed-hub steering wheel to protect you against accident 
injuries and safety-hold door latches to help prevent doors from springing open in a collision— 
plus the protection of optional seat belts and expanded plastic padding for instrument panel 
and sun visors. You go safely—in the safest car on the road—when you go Ford! 


. + smartest styling 


. . . with lean, lithe lines inspired by the Thunderbird 


Only takes a glance, doesn’t it, to clinch this claim? Ford’s trim, lean lines, its longer, lower 


look were inspired directly by the famous Thunderbird—Canada’s most talked-about personal . 


car. And Ford’s Thunderbird beauty is matched inside by the smartest interior styling you’ve 
ever laid eyes on. But see the ’56 Ford, inside and out, and compare it for yourself!: 


ee oS challenges the Held 
OT LW US madloontss 


WITH LIFEGUARD DESIGN ae 


TO SEE YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER...DRIVE FORD AND COMPARE! 


(Certain features illustrated or mentioned are “Standard” 
on some models, optional at extra cost on others.) 


a So 
im ord jm 


MONARCH 


ONTIAL 


of more safe power than ever before... safety-proven 


When you need it most - Pontiac 


has If to spares g power! But Pontiac’s power is only part of the story. 
There are times on today’s ctowded highways—and The smooth, sleek lines of Pontiac’s Silver-Streak styl- 
every modern motorist has experienced them— ing—the refinement, distinction and deep-seated com- 
when you've got to GO! Fabulous ’56 Pontiac takes fort of 56 Pontiac’s interiors... all these reflect a new 
those situations in full stride... streaks to soaring kind of driving excitement. Here’s youthful fire and 
life to get you out—past—and in again safely! Five exuberance in every detail that you'll find only in the 
flashing engines, with up to 227 horsepower— fabulous ’56 Pontiac! There’s a Pontiac priced for you 


thirteen thrilling power teams—give you a choice $s. See it at your Pontiac dealer’s—today! 


— 
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Ask For Irrigation Extension 


flee history of nations is written in 

the way each one administerg its 
water resources for the beneficial use 
of its people. That is what J. A. Cam- 
eron told the Gordon Commission in 
making a presentation on behalf of 
the Western Canada Reclamation As- 
sociation, of which organization he is 
the president. 

The brief outlined the need for the 
extension of irrigation in Western 
Canada, and stated that such projects 
are needed ‘to provide additional farm 
products, an increase in the produc- 
tion of fodder crops in the likelihood 
of the recurrence of a dry cycle, and 
a more intensified agricultural de- 
velopment. 


The project suggested for construc- 
tion were: a dam on the South Sas- 
katchewan river at Coteau, Sask., a 
dam on the Red Deer River at Ardley, 
Alberta, a dam on the Bow River be- 
tween Bassano and Carseland, Al- 
berta, and an extension of irrigation in 
Vernon-Kelowna-Penticton areas of 
the Okanagan Valley in British Co- 
lumbia. 


If dams are constructed there are 
ample water supplies for irrigation in 
western rivers, Mr. Cameron told the 
commission. Surplus water is now 
going to waste, instead of being avail- |° 
able for creating a more varied and 
stable agriculture. 


The suggestion was offered that the 
federal government should construct 
the irrigation dams with the approval. 
and assistance of the provincial gov- 
ernments. It was also recommended 
that the federal. government should 
maintain a staff of experienced re- 
clamation engineers for consultation 
and advice and other assistance to the 
Western Canada irrigation areas, 


GOOD STRIKER 


(Continued from page 7%) 
using of rubbing alcohol and shoe 
polish to satisfy the taste for liquor 
when it is. not available and many 
other ideas which lead to laziness and 
crime, 

“It. is still not too late,” he says, 
“to make use of a separate Indian jail 
to good advantage.” 


Besides his $200 a month salary 
from the R.C.M.P., Good Striker runs 
about 60 head of cattle and 35 head 
of saddle horses on his section of 
rangeland and has about 185 acres of 
land under cultivation. The land sup- 
plies him with a furnished house on 
the reserve which also contains a cell 
where drunks are put to sober up over 
night. The rest of the organizing and 
recreational work he does without 
pay. 

“I do it,” he says, “because I want 
to help my people.” 

Although the department of Indian 
affairs and school officials appreciate 
much of the work he is doing, many 
of his own tribesmen are not so 
thankful. 


“The lazy ones,” he says, ‘are 

' afraid that if the Indian becomes too. 

highly educated and self-supporting, 

the government will withdraw our 

treaty rights and they will have to go 
to work,” 

Indian affairs authorities and school 
officials feel that more of the Indians 
educated on the reServe should be 
enticed to come back to the reserve to 
teach. Practically all who finish high 
school: at present integrate with the 
whites and forget their homes, The 
authorities believe that if this could 
be achieved, integration and even as- 
similation of the Indian and the white 
man would come about at a quicker 

_ pace. Good Striker, however, believes 
that this cannot come about for at 
,least another 25 years. : 


WELL, BILL, MY 
PULLET CHICKS 
JUST AREN'T 5 
DEVELOPING 

AS QUICKLY AS 


et 


NOW DON'T GET SORE, FRED—BUT WY ever TRI TRAC 

THEY LOOK UNDERNOURISHED 10 Me, | BROWNE Mhcu cece 
DANG Tr BILL, \DonT I ITS A QUALITY FEED 
SEE HOW THAT'S ij BALANCED JUST RIGHT 


POSSIBLE. t HAVE TO BUILD UP STRONG 
CANCE CONDIGIONS. HA] HEALTHY PULLETS 


AND THEY'RE GETTING IN JIG TIME. 
PLENTY OF GRAIN. , 


AND A QUALITY FEED LIKE MIRACLE 

GROWING MASH Is EASIER FOR. 

CHICKS TO DICEST—EASIER TO [| BECAUSE I'VE 
TURN INTO BONES, BLOOD AND f GOT A FINE 


MUSCLE F 5 FLOCK OF PULLETS 
| E FOR QUICK GROWTH. NOW WHICH 
‘ SHOULD DEVELOP 


INTO EARLY 
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Famous Old Berry Creek Horse Ranch 


pais is a picture of the Forster 
ranch house, built in 1904 by J. 


north of the Red Deer river, half way 
between Brooks and Hanna. 


The Berry Creek Horse ranch was 
started in 1903 by the late Mr. For- 
ster, who had sold his 137-acre ‘farm 
near Hamilton; Ontario, to go into the 
horse raising business in Alberta. In- 
cidentally, the Ontario farm is now 
part of the city of Hamilton. 


from EATON'S 


SPRING SALE 
CATALOGUE 
40. PACES 
FULED WITH 
MONEY-SAVING 
VALUES 


“T. EATON C css 


WINNIPEG CANADA 


Arriving in Brooks from the east, 
Mr. Forster mentions in his diary 
“John Ware drove me to his ranch 
where I stayed the night. The fol- 
lowing day he drove me to my ranch. 
He was a fine neighbor.” The John 
Ware mentioned was the famous 
negro cowboy. 

. The foundation stock of mares for 
the Forster horse ranch was obtained 


SEE FOR YO 


saowenreenanease: 


FERTILIZED. 
57 


Ammonium Phosphate 11-48-0 
Ammonium Phosphate-Sulphate 16-20-0 
Ammonium Nitrate-Phosphate 27-14-0 
Ammonium Sulphate 21-0-0 
Nitraprills (Ammonium Nitrate) 33.5-0-0 
Complete Fertilizer 10-32-10 


See your 


AMMONIUM 
PHOSPHATE 
‘SULPMAI 
16-20-0 


manufactured by 


W. Forster on Berry Creek, Alberta, 


EGK STRIP 


If you use fertilizer, plant a strip without it 

—if you don’t use fertilizer, plant a strip with 

it, being sure to use recommended quantities. 
We invite you to try this test because we are 
sure it will convince you of the value of 
regular use of Elephant Brand 


GET MORE FROM YOUR LAND WITH ELE 


. 


from Pugh and Livingston, who were 
running the well-knownsold Quorn 
ranch, and these were crossed with 
Shire stallions to produce an improved 
type of farm horses. - These found a 
ready sale to homesteaders who were 
taking up land in the district. The 
Shire stallions found a market with 
horse ranchers seeking to improve 


their herds. 


The influx of homesteaders between 
1910 and 1912 closed off most of the 
rangeland and the ranch was con- 
tracted to a few thousand acres. In 
the olden days many visitors and 
guests enjoyed Forster hospitality at 
the famous ranch on Berry Creek. 

Hugh, a son, now lives on the home 
farm; Gordon, another son, lives in 
Edmonton, as does the daughter, Mrs. 
BE. C. Hallman. 


NOT FERTILIZED | 


2b FY 


fertilizer on your‘crops. 


Elephant Brand Agent—ask him 
about the right fertilizer for your farm. 


ELEPHANT 


FERTILIZERS 


THE CONSOLIDATED MHUNG & SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


C-F-5 
HANT BRAND 


Wheat To Communist Countries 
HE Wheat Board has concluded 
deals with four Iron Countries 
for the sale of 44,006,000 bushels of 
wheat this. crop year for about 
$55,300,000. 


The current deals are: 


Hungary .................. 5,500,000 $ 6,500,000 
Czecho-Slovak .-11,010,000 14,500,000 
Poland ............. -12,800,000 16,000,000 
TOBSR ccc ccccerecncsntsninss 14,696,000 300,000 

44,006,000 55,300,000 


Russia has agreed to buy 55,000,000 
bushels of wheat over a three-year 
period at an estimated value of $85.- 
000,000. The 14,696,000 figure in the 
above table in this year’s shipments 
alone, but is included in the 84,000,000 
total. 

The Export Credit Insurance Cor- 
poration, a Canadian government 
bureau, has underwritten the pur- 
chases by Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland for a percentage of the 
cost of the wheat. 

eI ed reremenennnenem 


Fertilizer Recommendations 


(Saskatchewan Advisory Fertilizer 
Council) 7 


ECOMMENDATIONS for cereal 
grains on summerfallow are 40 
to 60 pounds of 11-48-0 ammonium 
phosphate per acre for most areas ex- 
eept to Brown Soil Zone of south- 
western Saskatchewan. On _ sandy 
loam to loam soils in the Dark Brown 
Soil Zone and in the drier part of the 
Black Soil Zone 30 to 50. pounds of 
11-48-0 is recommended. : 


In the Brown Soil Zone, 11-48-0 at 
40-60 pounds per acre is reeommended 
on the Sceptre heavy clay. On loam 
to clay loam soils in the Brown Soil 
Zone, 11-48-0 at 40 pounds per acre 
is suggested for trial on summerfal- 
low. : 

In 1955, stubble crops in most areas 
responded strongly to fertilizers pro- 
viding a supply of nitrogen. Specific 
recommendations can, however, be 
made only for the Black and Grey 
Soil Zones. In the latter areas 16-20-0 
ammonium phosphate is recommended 
at 75 - 100 pounds per acre. An al- 
ternative recommendation is 27-14-0 
at 75 pounds per acre. Where ferti- 
lizer is to ‘be tested on stubble crops 
on the Brown and Dark Brown soils, 
similar rates should be used. 


re erncennenenenn nen ent Gop So nf ernerenenaneeie en 


Addressing the Alberta Sugar Beet 
Growers’ Association in Lethbridge, . 
Frank Taylor, general manager of Ca- 
nadian Sugar Factories Ltd, in 
Southern Alberta, said that area has 
almost reached the saturation point 
as far as competitive markets are con- 
cerned. Even at Winnipeg eastern 
cane sugar is being sold at 20c'a 100 
Ibs. cheaper than Southern Alberta 
beet sugar. 

* s = é 

Oeean freight rates are exception- 

ally high. It now costs about 54¢c a 


bushel for transporting wheat from 
Australia to the United Kingdom, Ex- 
ports are being slowed as a result of 
the cost. 


Jerseys milk surprisingly 


well, too, on Jess feed. 
For full information, con- 
sult... 


The CANADIAN 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


290 Lawrence Ave. W., Toronto 


~~ 


DODGE 


new glamour 
’ with V-8S& GO! 


With PowerFlite automatic transmis- 
‘sion* you just push a button on this 
smart selector panel... and go! The 
panel is conveniently positioned on the 
driver’s left. Of course, it’s lighted at 
night for easy viewing. 


*Push-button PowerF lite optional at extra cost. 


Dodge Mayfair V-8, 4 Door Sedan. 


SEE or PHONE YOUR DODGE-DE SOTO DEALER TODAY... TEST-DRIVE THE. GLAMOUROUS NEW DODGE WITH THE FORWARD LOOK > 


This dazzling new Dodge with the Forward Look brings 
new Flight-Sweep beauty to the lowest-price field 


There’s a grand new way to travel. 
It’s the ’56 Dodge! 


In skyward-soaring lines that set 
the trend for tomorrow’s cars— 
in every beautiful inch of this, the 
longest car in the lowest priced 
field—Dodge Flight-Sweep styl- 
ing provides you and your family 
with a glamourous setting for 
motorcar travel. 


And everyone will love the roomi- 


“ness of Dodge interiors—the wide, 


wide seats that let you ride in 
restful comfort. 


Once behind the wheel, a push of 


a button, a touch of your toe, and — 


you’re on your way. New push- 
button PowerF lite sets in motion 
the nimble getaway of new Dodge 
6 and V-8 engines with up to 200 
h.p. You discover new zest in 
motoring as you thread your way 
smoothly through crowded city 
streets, glide safely over the open 
road. And the whole family will 
appreciate the wide range of new 
safety features that bring new 
confidence to your driving. 


Yes, here’s glamour and go, ’56 
Dodge. style. Visit your Dodge 
dealer soon and learn firsthand 
how easily this great new car can 
fit,into your family budget. 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time. 


« 
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JOB INFORMATION — 
HIGH PAY 


PAN trades. Many opportunities Canada, 
The Islands, So, America, U.S.A. Com- 


panies pay overseas fare if hired. 
Write Section 57B, 
National Employment Information, 
1020 Broad, Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


MEWEST SENSATION 


Tree 
Ea Bears Big Crops 
Delicious Blueberries 
Send no money—C. O. D’s Accepted 
Beautiful White Flowers in spring. 
Abundant fruit in summer. 
Finest of Autumn colored Trees. 
2 to 3 ft. Trees, Hardy, Easy to Grow. 
FREE FL. SHRUB WITH ORDER 
Sent at proper planting time. 
Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
condition. 
Order Today— Stock Limited 
FREE subscription to garden newspaper. 
64-page Planter’s Guide sent free if 
payment with order. 
“Nurserymen For Over 23 Years” 
TOBE’S St. Catharines 607, Ont. 


is ‘ 
Native 


Ranching In The Argentine 


D® CARLOS GUERRERO, the Ar- 

gentinian rancher and. cattle 
judge, who officiated as judge at the 
Calgary and Edmonton spring bull 
sales, told* some interesting facts 
about cattle raising in the Argentine. 


The nation’s cattle number 45,000,- 
000 and most of the ranching is car- 
ried on in an area of about 70 miles 
from the Atlantic ocean, centering on 
Buenos Aires. Shorthorns are the 
main breed but Angus and Hereford 
numbers are increasing. About 13 
per. cent of production is exported 
mainly to Great Britain and the aim 
is to supply ‘the British market with 
chilled beef of a type that is preferred 
there, that is mainly lean beef. The 
cattle are grass-fed and marketed at 
around 1,000 pounds, which is reached 
at around 24-36 months on the aver- 
age. Grain feeding is too expensive. 


The consumption of meat is high in 
Argentina averaging 185 Ibs. per 


capita per annum, and about 160 lbs. 


oil. 
extended degree. 


to buy. 


of farm equipment. 


A. B. CUSHING MILLS LTD., 
10th Ave. West, CALGARY, Alta. 


Please enter my order for 
me immediately at $3.00 each. 


MAKE OF CAR ......_...... 
MAKE OF TRUCK 
MAKE OF TRACTOR uu nee 
ANY OTHER ENGINE 


delay. 


Enclosed is cash, money order for. ...... 


Name .... 
Address: 0... 


Its HERE!! 


Now you can drive 20, 000 MILES 
or More Without an Oil Change 


The 
‘ya @ ‘ ; 
POS-MET Oi Drain Plug 
DEVELOPED AND PATENTED BY THE NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL, AN AGENCY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


Now being released to Alberta and Saskatchewan Motorists 
Through 


A .B. CUSHING MILLS Ltd. «Howe. ow.) 


10th Ave. West, CALGARY, Alta. 


R. L. CUSHING MILLWORK Co. Ltd. cHowe. piv.) 


5th Ave. & Maniteba East, MOOSE JAW, Sask. 
ORDER FROM CLOSEST POINT 


Critically conducted tests have shown that motor cars in which a positive metal 
alloy is installed in the crankcase can now be operated in any weather for up- 
wards of 20,000 miles or more of driving without acid formation occurring in the 
In addition, oil deterioration occurs so slowly that, following a fresh filling 
of the crankcase, the oil will give fully effective service to at least this greatly 
This is achieved by using a special oil drain plug which 


contains a positive metal alloy insert. It costs only $3 complete. Nothing more 


POS-MET Neutralizes Acids 


Approximately 75% of all engine wear is caused by acids which form in 
the oil as a natural by-product of fuel combustion in the engine. 
acids increase with each mile or hour the engine is operated. 


In addition, by the prevention of acid formation, it reduces engine wear 
to a minimum and, therefore, cuts down the need for engine overhauling 
and helps maintain the best trade-in value of the car, truck or other piece 


sth eee Mail Your Order Right Away-- ~~~ - 


POS-MET Oil Drain Plugs to be mailed to _ 


In connection with this purchase, if I am not entirely satisfied with the per- 
formance of the plug, the full purchase price will be refunded to me without 


Send C.O.D. (15¢ C.0.D. Charge) —... 


The 


No. of 


Near Cylinders 


is beef. In older times the cowboys 


. lived almost exclusively on beef and 


a bitter tea called matte, and they 
were extremely healthy. 


Under President Peron the govern- 
ment handled all meat exports, but 
there is now a return to the open 
market. Australia is the main com- 
petitor in the U.K. The average price 
of a steer is $36, when calculated in 
Canadian money. The peso has de- 
preciated to 18 for $1.00 (actually 
Canadian bank quotations are 2c to 
3c.—Ed.) The Value of Argentina 
bulls has to be calculated in cattle 
rather than money. One bull sold for 
$00,000 pesos, which meant that it 
was worth 600 steers. 

In former times estancia. owners 
paid extremely high prices for Scotch 
Shorthorns but the exchange works 
against that procedure now, But the 
ranchers like to keep the cattle qual- 
ity up through purchases of bulls 
from the U.K.-. Snow is never ex- 
perienced in the main cattle raising 
areas, but there are heavy frosts. 

Dr. Guerrero is a graduate lawyer 
but preferred ranching to practising 
law. He has two ranches totalling 
70,000 acres. This was his first visit 
to Canada, but he has travelled ex- 
tensively in other parts of the world 
and judged cattle at top exhibitions. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent 
in Argentina, but the cattle have de- 
veloped a degree of immunity and re- 
cover from the disease. Calves are 
inoculated against the disease, a dose 
providing immunity for three to four 
months. There is no slaughtering of 
cattle with that disease, but a certain 
amount of local quarantining. 


—— et 


Alberta Hog Quality 

R. E. English, Alberta’s Agricul- 
tural Statistician, has recently releas- 
ed the summary of Alberta hog car- 
casses graded in 1955. Only 19 per 
cent of the hogs marketed in the past 
year were Grade A’s and 15 per cent 
were Grade C. (1954 figures were 
18.2 per cent Grade A and 13.9 per 
cent C’s.) 

The figures from 1951 to 1955 (in- 
clusive) show a steady decrease in 
the percentage of A’s marketed, with 
the exception of 1955, and a steady 
increase in the number of C’s market- 
ed. 1951 figures were 25.1 per cent. 
A’s and 6.7 per cent C’s. 

' The breakdown according to crop 
districts is an interesting one, Mr. 


Ronnie tianson, of Balzac, with 
championship at the Calgary bull sale. 


English points out that district 12— 
west of Sangudo down to the Sas- 
watchewan River including Edson and 
Mayerthorpe scored the highest per- 
centage of Grade A hogs in the pro- 
vince. 23 per cent of the hog mar- 
ketings from this area were Grade 
A’s. However, the total marketings 
were only 16,325 hogs. 

District 8 — west of Camrose in- 
cluding - Wetaskiwin, Ponoka, La- 
combe, Stettler and Red Deer mar- 
keted more hogs than any other area 
in the province — 280,252 hogs of 
which only 18.9 per cent were Grade 
A’s. This area marketed the largest 
number of Grade C hogs, 45,102 or 
16.1%. : 

Vegreville east.to the-border, in- 

cluding Willingdon, Myrnam, Vermil- 
ion and Ryley (district 10) marketed 
45,867 Grade A hogs which was 21 
per cent of total marketings. 12 per 
cent or 28,942 of the marketing’s in the 
area were Grade C. It.is interesting 
to note here that figures submitted by 
W. M. Pidruchney, District Agricul- 
turist for the Vegreville district points 
out that shippers patronizing the 
Vegreville Co-op Livestock Shipping 
Association marketed 31.8 per cent 
Grade A hogs. This one community’s 
effort has no doubt helped raise the 
percentage figure for district 10. 
. District 16 including Berwyn, Spirit 
River and Grande Prairie marketed 
22.5 per cent Grade A hogs and 12.8 
per cent C’s. District 3 — Brooks and 
Medicine Hat marketed only 17.1 per 
cent A hogs and 14.7 per cent C’s. 
District 2—Cardston, Claresholm and 
Lethbridge had 15.1 per cent Grade 
A’s and 18.3 per C’s. Olds, Calgary 
and Strathmore area district 6 
marketed 14.5 per cent Grade A hogs 
and 15.9 per cent Grade C’s, while 
Sangudo, Edmonton and Leduc areas 
—district 11:— marketed 18.7 per 
cent A’s and 13.8 per cent C’s. 


—— 


At December 31st, 1955, a total of 
16,227 Alberta farms had been electri- 
fied under the assistance of the Co- 
operative Marketing Associations 
Guarantee Act. At that time, 215 
associations had built lines estimatéd 
to cost $15,859,572.76. Of this amount, 
$6,723,889.74 (or 42.39%) has been 
borrowed under the guarantee of the 
Provincial Treasurer. $2,399,789.16 
was still outstanding at December 31, 
1955. Borrowings under the Guaran- 
tee Act were but $77,229.50 to serve 
186 members. 


his fat steer, which won the grand 


COST OF MILK 


The Edmonton Journal stated that 
the uneconomic production costs of 
Alberta dairy farms are used in ap- 
peals for fixing even higher prices of 
milk to urban consumers. This asser- 
tion was caused by the statement that 
the average milk production of Al- 
berta cows was only 4,000 lbs. a year, 


R. P. Dixon, provincial supervisor 
of dairy cattle improvement, pointed 
out that such was not the case. Cows 
supplying milk to urban centres in Al- 
berta, he said, have a milk production 
level of around 8,000 Ibs. a year and 
9,000 Ibs. in the Edmonton area, 


The price of standard milk was set 
at 18c a quart to consumer and $4.59 
per 100 lbs. to producer in December, 
1949. In November, 1951, it was es- 
tablished at 20c to the consumer and 
$4.85 per 100 lbs, to the producer. 
There has been no raise in price since, 
even although dairying costs have 
mounted steadily. 

* * Ld 


A herd of cows averaging 400 Ibs. 
of butterfat or 10,000 lbs. of milk a 
year can be obtained and maintained. 
That is what Dr. W. E. Petersen, dairy 
authority from the University of 
Minnesota, told Saskatchewan dairy- 
men meeting in Saskatoon, 


* * "= 


Nearly 90% of the consumption of 
vegetable oils in Canada is obtained 
from imports. In 1954 the effective 
net rate of duty on all imported vege- 
table oils and oil-bearing seeds was 
only 2.7%. Almost 65% of all im- 
ports came in duty free in that year. 

* * * 


Off-flavored milk may be due to 
poorly ventilated barns, according to 
dairy authorities. Where ventilation 
is poor cows breathe barn odors which 
pass into the blood stream and are 
carried into the udder. That is how 
milk becomes tainted even before it 


is drawn, 
*™ * * 


The Jersey cow, Brampton Lady 
Bas Radar, that sold in last year’s 
Brampton auction sale for $10,600.00 
has broken the Canadian record for 
all Jersey cows under five years of 
age for both milk and »butterfat. Going 
on test as a junior four-year-old in 
365 days, three times milking, Lady 
Bas produced 1,071 Ibs. of fat from 
18,023 lbs. of milk, with a test of 
594%. She has recently given birth 
to a heifer calf, and has freshened in 
time to qualify for Silver, Gold and 
Medal of Mé6rit certificates, and in 
three years has qualified for a Ton of 
Gold certificate by producing 2,100 
lbs. of butterfat in that time. She is 
the highest selling Jersey on the con- 
tinent for many years. 

* * 


John Drysdale of Vegreville shipped 
66.6 per cent Grade A hogs in 1955. 
Mr. Drysdale topped the 80 competi- 
tors in the Swine Quality Competition 
conducted by the Vegreville Co-op 
Livestock Shipping Association, re- 
ports W.N. Pidruchney, District Agri- 
culturist for the area. The average 
for the 80 shippers was 31.8 per cent 
~—well above the provincial average of 
19 per cent. Mr. Drysdale wag fol- 
lowed closely by Andrew Wyllie who 
shipped 64.6 per cent Grade A’s and 
Art Schmidt who shipped 64.2 per 
cent Grade A hogs. A total of over 
4,000 hogs were marketed through 
the competition and almost 1,300 of 
them were Grade A hogs. These 
figures are based on the grading re- 
sults of all shipments for the year 
from farmers of the Vegreville Co-op. 
Livestock Shipping Association in 
the Swine Quality Competition. Hach 
shipper had to market a minimum of 
25 hogs in order to qualify for the 
competition. 
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LIVESTOCK 


New Zealand makes its living from 
sheep and dairy cows and Great Bri- 
tain is its best customer. Last year’s 
exports were valued at £253,000,000 
and £169,000,000 went to Britain. 
Wool exports brought £94,000,000 and 
dairy £71,000,000. The sheep popula- 
tion there is 39,000,000. 


s * * 


1956, totalled 31.1 million head, a de- 
cline of 14% during 1955, The value 
of stock sheep was $14.30 a head 
compared with $14.90 in 1955, Lambs 
on feed were down 8%. 


@ year. The larger spring and autumn 
pig crops brought about the increase. 
The average value of hogs was placed 
at $17.70 a head compared with 
$30.60 a year previous. 


The Jan, 1, 


"HOLD YOUR HORSES! 
CAN'T YOU WAIT TO 
GET BACK TO YOUR 


Swine erisypilas can be prevented 
by inoculation with bacterin, It takes 
14 days to develop immunity but, in 
contrast to the live serum, bacterin is 
perfectly safe. That is what Dr. M. 
K, Jarvis, V.S., of Omaha, Neb., told 
the annual meeting of the Veterinary 
Association of Manitoba, 


UNIT STRUCTURES LTD., 
1000 - 10th Ave. West, 


@ Engineered 


7 

| 

es ee @ Low Cost | Calgary, Alta. Phone 446531 | 

The United States department of || @ 100% Usable Space ! Name 

agriculture places the nation’s hog . j Address . i 

population as at January 1, 1956, at|} @ Easily Erected si | 
rr . . ze SA pean e tenn ee tee mneecennene aeesen cen amers ects ranetnenenentonnnesegecces 

55 million head, an increase of 9% in Product of Timber Structures__l_ _. _. _. ___. or me ee ed 


Pole Type | 
Structures 


built with pressure treated 


poles and lumber 


TRADE MARK 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
BUILDING SUPPLY DEALER 


Pole type construction is the up-to-date, low cost 
method of building all types of farm structures. They 
are quick and easy to erect, no skilled carpentry is 
required and building costs are reduced by up to 
50%. To insure low first cost and long term service 
be sure to specify “Triple C’"'* Pressure Treated Poles 
and Lumber, For “Triple C” pressure treatment pro- 
vides complete protection against rot and decay. 


FENCES STAY UP WHEN 
YOU USE “TRIPLE C” 
BRAND FENCE POSTS! 


Proven in years of service are fences 
built with pressure treated posts. For 
dependable, economical fencing use 
“Triple C” brand posts. 


Pole type construction is the modern way fo build 


BARNS - HORIZONTAL SILOS - STORAGE SHEDS 
CATTLE SHELTERS 


*Trade Mark 
CANADA CREOSOTING COMPANY LIMITED 
P.O. Box 255, CALGARY, Alta. 


Please send me illustrated catalogue on Pole-type construction with 
“Triple C" Brand pressure treated wood. 


FR56-2 
SEND FoR FREE CATALOGUE 
OF PLANS... FILL IN COUPON... 


shows basic 
plans for a 
tumber of 
pole type 
Structures 
which are 
available and 
which can 
be adapted 
in size to 
Meet your 
requirements. 


I 

I 

| 
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This catalogue I 
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! 
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CANADA CREOSOTING 
COMPANY LIMITED 
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Canada’s population has_ almost 
foubled in the past 37 years. It now 
exceeds 16,000,000 and is increasing at 
the rate of about 242% a year. 


Science Shrinks Piles 


New Way 
Without Surgery 


Finds Healing Substance That Does Both— 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special)—For the 
first time science has*found a new 
healing substance with the astonish- 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain. Thousands have been 
relieved—without resort to surgery. 

In ease after.case, while gently re- 
lieving pain, actual reduction (shrink- 
age) took place. 

Most amazing. of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is.a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne*) — discovery of 
a famous scientific institute. 

Now you can get this new healing 
substance in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H*. Ask for 
it at all drug stores. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

*Trade Mark Reg. 
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RECORD PRICE FOR SHORTHORN 


Calgary Bull Sale And Show 


Louis Cadesky, of Louada Farms, 
Ontario, paid 15,000 guineas to Cecil 
Moores, Scottish Shorthorn breeder, 
for Bapton Constructor, .a red, calved 
in January, 1955, that being a new 
British record price for the Shorthorn 
breed. A guinea is $2.94 Canadian. 


The breeding of Bapton Constructor 
is one pointer to the high price paid 
for him. His dam, Aldie Augusta 
Johanna, was got by Aldie Jonathon 
Adonis (junior champion at Perth in 
1953), and Aldie Jonathan Adonis was 
by Calrossie Adonis, a son of Kirkton 
Baronet. Constructor’s - grand-dam 
was by Calrossie Welcome, and his 
great-grand-dam by Kirkton Baronet. 
There is thus a double cross of Cal- 
rossie Welcome and Kirkton Baronet. 

* * * 


A. W. Platt, president of the Al- 
berta Farmers’ Union, says that dur- 
um wheat may be placed under mar- 
keting quotas after next harvest, be- 
eause of the prospective increase in 
volume of production. 

* * oR 


About 500,000 farms in the United 


States gross less than $1,000 a year 
and are classed as subsistence farms. 


3 nly deeds gt 


TOTAL of 841.bulls were sold for 

$408,265 at the spring. Calgary 
livestock show and sale. That brings 
the total since the sale was started 
in 1901 to 29,195 bulls sold for $9,741,- 
720. 

At this sale 599 Herefords sold for 
an average of $478.11, 

106 Aberdeen-Angus sold for an 
average of $509.66, topping the sale 
for the first time since the early 
1920's. 

186 Shorthorns sold for an aver- 

age of $498.93. 
- Reid Hall, of Taber, sold a Here- 
ford bull to Mayo Bros., of Innisfail, 
for $5,000. C. O. Dench also sold a 
Hereford for $5,000 to EB. V. Keith. 


‘Top in Shorthorns was a bull sold _ 
by A. R. Cross, of Midnapore, to Tom 
Hamilton, of Innisfail, for $4.800. 

H. R. Milner, of Edmonton, sold an 
Angus bull to J. Manpler, of Coaldale, 
Alta., for $1,350. 


Warren Smith, of Olds, exhibited 
the grand champion Hereford. 

Tom Leader & Sons, of Red Deer, 
showed the grand champion Aberdeen- 
Angus. 

A. R. Cross, of Midnapore, showed 
the grand champion Shorthorn. A 
While the average price was down 
$120 a head from last year, good bulls " 
brought fair prices. 3 


Eric Knight of Northlane 3, . 


Aberdeen-Angus grand champion bull, 
shown by T. Leader & Son, Red Deer, sold at $1,150 to Haystack Angus - 


trgth to life, 


on Wy moderation 


| giv it charm 


Jean Paul Richter 


Ranch, Longmont, Colorado. 


SKS 


Rothney Highness 


ygrand champion Shorthorn bull, shown by A. 


. Cross, 


- | Midnapore, Alta., sold for $4.800 to T. G. Hamilton, Innisfail, Alta. ‘Left to. 
f : right: Bill Cameron, farm manager; A. R. Cross; P. J. Rock with trophy. . 


which. he presented to Mr. Cross, and a farm employee. 
See eee 


of Seagram 


Men who think of tomorrow practice moderation today 


M-1 


Stilbestrol is a drug that increases 
meat on livestock with less feed. Rt. 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, minister of agri- 
culture, announces that the ban 
against its importation will be lifted 
but strict control will be maintained. 
. Two groups of steers were tested 
at the University of Manitoba and 
those fed. 10 milligrams of stilbestrol 
a day gained 2.22 lbs. a day. The 


amount of hay required for 100 Ibs. | 
gain per animal was 512 lbs. 


The other group which got none’ of 
the drug gained 1.88 lbs. a day and - 
consumed 552 lbs. of hay to make a ~ 
100 lbs. gain per animal, : : 
‘ Bstimated profit of the steers fed 
stilbestrol was $23.75 per head, and. 
the other group $14.84 per head. 
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Use “yy te 
CANADA ~- 
CEMENT 


to improve your = \ 
Water and Sewage — 
Systems : 


HEALTH and convenience in the farm 
home and barn demand unpolluted water 
from a protected well and a safe, sanitary 
septic tank disposal system. Also a con- 
crete:cistern to provide an ample supply of water. 

The book ‘Concrete on the Farm” contains pages of useful 
hints and diagrams on the best way to make quality concrete 
and’ erect. structures‘ for farm water supply and sewage 
disposal—as- well as for all other types of improvements 


_ Warren Smith, Olds, with. Blue Jay Donald Domino 20H, first repeat - -around the ‘farm home and: barn. 
winner of Austin Trophy and trip to England for the Grand Champion Here- | ~ Be sure to use Canada cement—your guarantee of quality; 
. ford at the Calgary Bull Sale. Smith was the first winner of the award in]- Ask ‘for the cement in the gray bag: 


§ When CrerarMet Wood {._Wr¥%es Senator Crorar: “1 got a 


‘ 


Brce HUTCHINSON, well-known. found that the: Society ‘of Equity 


“prime minister. of’ Canada. In that This German ‘hall had a license to sell 


“and Henry Wise Wood, both -well- “which he embellished somewhat in his 


‘time. Mr. Partridge urged Crerar to 


in Ontario and the national revolt was 


‘Grain Co. (now United Grain Growers 


‘president and Mr, Crerar was manag- 


SEND €OR FREE COPY 


‘CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED G-20 
J Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 


Please send mo free copy of “Concrete on the Farm", 


(eee eee een, with farmer organizations in that era. 


a : ‘room’at the Yale Hotel, Calgary, near 
By, the Editor: 50-2015 the GPR. depot. After enquities If 


-Canadian writer, is the author of , Meeting was to be. held in a German S 
“The Incredible Canadian”, which is a hall south and ‘east of the station on 
biography of Mackenzie King, former the other side of the railway tracks. é : Address, 


| ea 


book the author undertakes to recount beer, I recall telling Bruce Hutchin- 
the first meeting between T. A..Crerar Son on one. occasion of this incident, 


known western farm leaders and the book.” 
following statement is made: “ IEEE PE GE MEE EET 

“Just after the first war, when a 4 doctor, picking up his car at a 

farmers’ government had been elected &2rase, was highly indignant at the 
size of the repair bill. ‘All this for a 
under way, Crerar attended a local few hours’ work?" ‘he protested. 
farmers’ meeting in a Calgary beer “Why, you charge more for your work 
hall. There he encountered Henry than we of the medical do!” 
Wise Wood ... while the farmer dele- “Well, now,” replied the mechanic, 
gates at the Calgary conveition dis- that’s just how it should be. You 
cussed the evils of the times, between “0ctors have been working on the 
frequent drafts of beer, Crerar and %2Me old models since time began, but 
Wood fell into talk. Each saw in the We've got to learn brand-new models 
other..an_ original, perhaps compli- °Very year!” 
mentary, force.” 

Knowing H. W. Wood for many 
years, and aware of the fact that he 
was a teetotaler, and that possibly the 
author stretched matters. about the 
meeting, I wrote to Senator Crerar 
enquiring about his recollection of his 
first’ meeting with Mr. Wood. The 
senator replied, the first paragraph of 
his letter being : 

“The statement in the book to which 
you refer is quite inaccurate in several 
particulars. My first meeting with 
Mr. Wood was not ‘just after World 
War I’ but early in November, 1907. 
No. discussion of launching a political 
movement took place at that time.” 

The senator went on to relate the 
early ‘history of the Grain. Growers: 


BUILDS 
CHAMPIONS 


For EFFECTIVE 
STOCK SPRAYING and 


ORCHARD SPRAYING 
Get. The “GOLDEN ARROW” 
High Pressure SPRAY KIT 

: with 
. 4-CYLINDER P.T.O. 


PISTON FO" Wcuse 
PUMP 


Ltd.), organized ‘in the: summer. of; 
1907. E. A. Partridge was the first 


ing a farmers’ elevator at Russell, 
Manitoba, being 32 years old at that 


attend the first annual meeting held’ 
in June, 1907, which he did, and was’ 
elected to the board of directors and. 
chosen as president and general man- 
ager of the company. ] 

At that time there were two farm 
organizations’ in Alberta, the Society | 
of Equity and the Alberta Farmers’ 
Association. The former organization 
was holding its annual meeting in Cal-| 
gary in November, 1907, and asked 
Mr, Crerar to attend. This he did, tra- 
velling to Calgary inthe upper berth. 
of a Pullman car to save a few dol- 
lars, and eating at lunch counters on‘ 
the way. Money was not plentiful 


Produces 8 Imp. G.P.M. (10 U.S., 
G.P.M.) at pressure up to 500 ‘Ibs. at 
P.T.O. ‘speeds. : 
Recognized by authorities in the 
Health of Animals Division to be the 
most advanced Spraying Achievement 
for protecting farmers against stock 
deterioration. 
“The Most Efficient Pump On The 
B Market" 


Write for Full Information to-— 


GOLDEN ARROW. SPRAYERS 


LTD. 
1439 - 10th Ave. E., Calgary, Alta. 


“Canada's Leading Sprayer 
Manufacturers”’ 


= 


50th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
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AMAZING BARGAIN 
21 EVERGREENS ‘6% 


ENJOY PERMANENT BEAUTY 
3 to 4 years old—6" to 16" tall 


YOU GET ALL ¢ 3 Silver Fir 
THESE @ § Mugho Pine 


Big, sturdy © 8 Colorado Blue Spruce 
pennants © § Virginiana Juniper 
Tgreens ®@ 3 American Arborvitae 
7 (7 different ® § Hemlock 
varieties) © 3 Austrian Pine 


FREE ROSE BUSH WITH ORDER 
Pyramid shape, dwarf habit, low grows 
ing, spreading type, tall and stately, 
SEND NO MONEY-C.0.D’s ACCEPTED 
They'll be sent at proper planting 
time carefully boxed in sphagmoss. 


Guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition 
FREE subscription to garden mewspaper 


ORDER NOW! STOCK LIMITED! 
64-page Planter’s Guide sent Free if 
payment with order. 
“Nurserymen For Over 23 Years™ 
FOBE’S St. Catharines 307, Dnt, 


Clearout 


Saskatchewan for nearly twenty years. 
- ONLY LIMITED STOCK 


-_ 


att. _— $51.00 
t...- $76.50 


4, ft. —.... 


All other sizes avaitable. 
details, 


15 - 24th St. E., 
SASKATOON, Sask. 


LAND PACKERS 


The best all-purpose packer ever made. 
Designed to’ conserve moisture without pulverization. 


SPECIAL PRICES 


e tt... $102.00 


These are for the famous 18” Crowfoot Whee! Packer. 


BUT ORDER EARLY. 


A.S. HORWITZ & SON 


Durum Wheat Production Profitable 


By JOH BALLA 


A™ONG the happiest farmers in 

Western Canada, are the hun- 
dreds of Southern Alberta farmers 
who went into Durum wheat on a 
large scale in 1955. And they prob- 
ably have good reason to be in better 
spirits than the prairie farmers who 
raised only hard red spring wheat and 
are only now seeing a slight glimmer 
of hope that their bread wheat may in 
part be eventually turned into cash. 
, The south’s farmers who raised 
Durum, a macaroni flour wheat, har- 
vested bumper crops and have sold 
practically the entire production at an 
attractive price, receiving 10 cents a 


bushel premium over the price for. 


hard red spring wheat. To make the 
picture even brighter, the Wheat 
Board placed Durum on an open quota 
because it was urgently needed in 
Canada, United States and the Euro- 
pean markets, 

All told, farmers in southern Al- 
berta normally raised Durum on only 
about 15,000 acres annually, until the 
severe rust infestation knocked the 
Durum out of its previous home 


Prices! 


“REGAL” 


Works well under all soi) conditions. 
Sold in Alberta and 


AVAILABLE AT THESE 


sr. $63.45 
ont. $114.75 


$57.40. 


WRITE NOW for further 


507 - 2nd St. East, 
CALGARY, Alta. 


Fine Cut 


Makes a better cigarette 


grounds in Manitoba and south-east- 
ern Saskatchewan in 1953. In 1954 
the south’s farmers expanded their 
acreage to 80,000 acres. 


In 1955 they planted an unprece- 
dented 276,000 acres and harvested 
around 7,000,000 bushels, about 40 per 
cent of Canada’s total production. — It 
is estimated that with the exceptional 
high quality wheat raised in the south 
last year, — the crop was worth about 
$9,000,000 — which is $9,000,00 more 
than they would have received had 
they not put more of their acres into 
a crop which could be readily sold. 


According to estimates made for, 
The Farm and Ranch Review by seed 
company and agricultural officials, 
farmers from Calgary south to the 
U.S. border might devote an all-time 
record of at least 350,000 acres to the 
macaroni-flour wheat during 1956. 
Their efforts will more than likely 
be rewarded by the facts that south- 
ern Alberta is generally accepted as a 
rust-free area, and that government 
officials predict that there will be one 
of the biggest shortages ever of good 
quality Durum before the next crop 
is harvested. 


Supporting the estimate that there 
will be another record acreage devoted 
to Durum in 1956, is ‘the fact that 
practically all supplies of registered 


rand. certified seed had been disposed 


of by early February, at prices up 
to $4 a bushel for registered and 
about $1 less for certified. Seed com- 
pany officials unanimously agree that 
the largest percentage of the seed to 
be planted this spring will be’ of the 
commercial class due to the scarcity 
of the government tested stocks, With 
some good commercial seed may be 
still available at prices between $2 
and $2.50 a bushel, the Durum acre- 
age is not expected to be restricted by 
any seed shortage. 


When the big increase in Durum 
started to take over in Southern Al- 
berta, Golden Ball and Pelletier 
varieties were planted, but due to the 
serious shortage caused by the poor 


crops in Manitoba and south-eastern 
Saskatchewan, even these poorer 
grades sold readily. However, indica- 
tions now are that the raising of these 


* extra 4 CW varieties will be almost 


negligible in 1956, and the strongly 
recommended Stewart and Mindum 
varieties will make up an estimated 
90 per cent of the tota] acreage de- 
voted Durum. : 


The prospects for the! increased 
acreage were further enhanced during 
the latter part of February, when C. 
L, Sibbald, director of the Catelli 
Durum Institute at Winnipeg, made 
several addresses at large gatherings” 
of farmers at strategic points 
throughout Southern Alberta. He 
said that according to the present 
marketing outlook, Canada could 
more than double its Durum wheat 
acreage in 1956, over the 1955 — 
626,000 acre, 17,200,000-bushel crop, 


and still experience little difficulty dis- ~ 


posing of the entire crop providing 
Stewart and Mindum varieties. made 
up more than at least 80 per cent of 
the entire crop. 


How much difference Durum wheat 
has made for many southern Alberta 
farmers may be appreciated from the 
experience of one. operating near 
Lethbridge. _Early.last year he held 
on his farm 40,000 bushels of hard red 
spring wheat after delivering his full 
1954-55 quota. Worried over the sur- 
plus of such wheat, he reduced his . 
hard red spring wheat acreage to 450 
acres and turned to Durum with 690 
acres, After harvest, he had an addi- 
tional 10,000 bushels of hard red 
spring wheat on hand and he wonder- 
ed how many years it would be be- 
fore the pile would vanish. Mean- 
while, however, he harvested over 
25,000 bushels of Durum, which was 
all marketed by early March com- 
pared with only 1,350 bushels of his 
hard red spring wheat. His 25,000 
bushels of Durum netted him $1.29 a 
bushel, while the hard red spring 
wheat went for almost 20 per cent 
less. To this farmer and many 
others, Durum proved to be a regular 
boon, while the rest in most cases are 
able to only exist. 


Billion Dollar Field Crop For West 


PRE. preliminary estimate of the 
value of field crop production in 
Canada in 1955, as made by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statics, is $1,564,- 
561,000. Of that total the west’s share 
is $1,064,910, or around 80%. 
Of the total “acreage under field 
crops in Canada in 1955, namely, 


|| 60,100,000, that in the west was close 


to 45,000,000. 

The calculation is subject to revi- 
sion when. the final payment is made 
on wheat delivered to the 1954-55 
pool. No allowance is made for in- 


terim and final payments for wheat, 
oats and barley delivered from the 
1955 crop in the west. 


The value of field crops by prov- 
inces, together with acreages: 


Acres Value. 
P. E. Island ....... 435,000 $ 16,428,000 
Nova Scotia 438,000 20,336,000 
New Brunswick . 668,000 22,509,000 
Quebec . .. 5,545,000 144,735,000 
Ontario .. ... 8,280,000 295,643,000 
Manitoba .. ... 6,895,000 138,650,000 
Saskatchewan .... 23,106,000 - 550,714,000 
Alberta 14,234,000 346,905,000 
British Columbia 85,000 28,643,000 
: 60,610,000 


1,564,561,000 


3e 
Karen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Burzynski, of Marshall, Sask., feeding 
her pet fawn. Photo by A. Friesen, 
Lashburn, Sask. re 


Making Manitoba Maple Sree 


By F. A. TWILLEY 


ABOUT this time of the year some 
of us think of maple syrup mak- 
_ing,.and a few of us remember the 
good times we had in Ontario or Que- 
bec when the business started, usually 
towards the end of March. Not many 
are aware, however, that a very fine 


syrup can be made from the Manitoba 


maple, or box elder, as it is called. 
“Acer Negundo” to give it its botan- 
_ ical name. A fine syrup can also be 
_made from ‘the birch tree. I make 
syrup from both species every year. 
roe The. Manitoba. maple extends from 
“east of Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba 
to the source.of the Red Deer and 
, Bow rivers, in‘ Alberta, though not 


‘very far north. It is a poor affair as. 


a tree compared to the eastern sugar 


“maple: though when. cultivated: and - 


i trimmed ‘it: can pa ee into quite a 
large trée. 


Maple sugar making. F. A. 


Long before white settlers came the 
Indians discovered the possibilities of 
it and made syrup and sugar for 
themselves. How they managed to 
evaporate it without iron kettles 
would be interesting to know, because 
it takes forty gallons of sap to make 
one gallon of syrup. Théy probably 
let. the warm summer sun do the job. 
After the Hudson’s Bay Co. and the 
Nor-West Company brought in iron 
kettles and other tools it became quite 
an industry as refined sugar was hard 
to obtain and every spring the Indians 

“and employees° of the fur-trading 
posts would get to work. They made 
large quantities. 

- ©Probably I tap in the same area 
‘that Daniel Harman speaks about in 
‘his “Journal, written in 1801. He 
“speaks of his people being flooded out 
_on the banks of the Swan River, and 
being forced.to leave their sugar- 

making. The same thing has hap- 
pened to me. . He also said that-in his 
» opinion the syrup of the Manitoba 


- ,.,Maple was not equal to that of his 


‘ermont. It- is. different, I 


‘Troubled with GETTING 
UP_NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
ce Hs, LEGS, Tiredness 
: = Ans of fp sii Vigor 


dicines at give Pies Pra nohet on not 


me fediine the. cause of your trouble. Neglect of 


Glandular Dysfunction often leads.to pre- 

mature old age and sometimes incurable 
lignanc: 

mane few. years | men from over. 3,000 

communities have been successfull reated 


‘) here at the Excelsior Institute. They. have 


found soothing relief and new zest in life. 
The Seocisigr Institute, devoted ‘to the 
treatment of diseases. peculiar to older men 
by NON-SURGICAL methods has a 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular Dys- 
function may be corrected by proven NON- 
SURGICAL treatments: This book may 
prove of utmost importance ih your life. 
Write today. There is no pure ation. - 
Excelsior institute, Dept. A-234, Excelsior Springs, Me. 


NEW | to run. 


know, but both have distingtive quali- 
ties. Large quantities of sugar were 
made from the Manitoba tree by the 
natives and the companies were eager 
for it. They handled thousands of 
pounds every year and exported part 
of it to England. 


Sugar Production | 
How does this western tree com- 
pare with the proper maple..as re- 
gards amount of sap? It runs about 


the same, 35 to 40 gallons to 1, or 2%. 


per’ cent sugar content, Of course, 
the big maple will give three gallons 
of sap on.a good day. where a:Mani- 


toba..maple about.the size of a 6-inch. 


stove pipe will yield -half.a gallon. 


Yet a maple with about.half a:-dozen- 


trunks to it: will carry..a-can:.on each 
trunk and will give. as ) much as. the 
sugar maple... .. , 

I generally tap . about. a hundred 
‘trees. Icould do more, but I'do it 


Twilley, Swan River, Man, 


all without help and do not bother 
with a horse, just interested.in mak- 
ing enough for ourselves and for rela- 
tives and friends. It is not a paying 
business but comes .when there is 
nothing else to do and is interesting. 

Many Ontario farmers with sugar 
maple groves do not bother to light a 
fire in their sugar houses any more, 
what with cost:of labor and materials, 
but just make a little at the: house 
for their own use. 

I have a proper sckpsenten a small 
one, so can evaporate rather quickly, 
but a wash boiler on the kitchen range 
will provide you with a taste.. I use 
honey pails to catch the sap. A .quar- 
ter inch bit is plenty big enough for 
small trees, and should only be driven 
in a third of an inch. Drill about 3 
feet from the ground or mice will get 
into the pail. Drive a V-shaped piece 
of galvanized tin under the hole and a 
lath nail to hold the can. 

Wood is.the big problem, but as my 
trees are all along the river bank-and 
as there are several places where I 
can find a hundred trees, I move about 
from year to year and look for a good 
drift-wood pile brought: down by the 
waters. F 

If you find some big trees, the bark 
will be too rough and hard for a piece 
of tin to penetrate. You will need a 
bigger bit and must make a spout 
from a cranberry stalk and scrape out 
the soft center. I have proper sap 
spouts for those trees. . 


Time to Start 
The time to start is early in April, 
just when it feels like sap-running. 
time and just before the river starts 
The first days are the best 
and should be taken advantage of. A 
sharp frost as night and a warm day 
following and it will keep you busy. 
If you have had a good run of sap, 


“maple: trees are ready: to quit. 


: average production” competition. His 
herd produced over 14,000 pounds of 
¢ milk and 516 pounds of butterfat per 


ya ehages Pe 


o.°13 : ., Farm and 


~ and you : as 2 metre tired of the job, a 


matter of ‘about three weeks, then 
quit, especially of the sap has a yel- 
lowish tinge-to it and the hole begins 
to gum-up. A small hole made by a 
\¥-inch bit, if not drilled too far in, 
will not hurt the tree at all. The sap- 
suckers will make a dozen such holes 
when they arrive. When you tap, do 


. it on the side that carries the most 


branches, but whenever possible, on 
the south side facing the sun. , 

With regard to the syrup, if boiled 
fairly quick, it will be of a golden 
color, much lighter than the Ontario 
variety. If you want: to make it into 
sugar. you should have a thermometer. 


If you want: to try. without one, boil 
.to a thick syrup without stirring, then 


allow to cool so it will not burn your 
finger and then stir it into sugar. 

_ As'to the birch tree, it makes a 
dark, sweet’ syrup, but has less sugar 
content. 1% per cent. Don’t bother 
with it. Its only advantage, it does 
not depend on frosty ‘nights, will.give 
énormous amounts of sap, sometimes, 
and does 'not’ start running: until the 


‘So, if you have'a few maple trees 
around and you have a few jam or 
honey pails in the house, make your- 
selves a little taste of syrup on the 
kitchen stove and see how you like it. 


Sask. Dairy Winners 
yoo of the 1955 production 
competitions sponsored by the 
Saskatchewan Dairy Association were 
announced by H. 8. Hanna, dairy com- 
missioner with the Saskatchewan De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Earl G. Martin, of Prince Albert, 
won the Nollet trophy for having the 
highest scoring herd in the “greater 


cow during, the year. Second place 


went to the herd of E. M. Williams, | 


of Nutana. 

Mr. Martin also received a silver 
cup. presented by the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association for the herd standing 
highest in the competitions. 


The Clarence Gordon challenge tro- 
phy awarded by the Saskatchewan 
Jersey Club to the Jersey herd stand- 
ing highest in greater average pro- 
duction was won by Lawrence Fennel 
of Melfort. 

Yurchak Brothers, of Saskatoon, 
won the silver cup given annually to 
the owner of a grade cow sired by a 
registered Holstein-Friesian - bull, 
which completes the highest ‘305-day 
butterfat record. “Dolly” produced 
621 pounds of butterfat in 305 days, 
and in four 305-day periods produced 
well over a ton of butterfat. 

In the “greater average produc- 
tion” competition, Emilien Prefontaine 
of Lisieux placed first with his herd 
on average production of 400 pounds 
of butterfat, and was awarded the 
McIntosh trophy. 

The Saskatchewan penitentiary 
farm at Prince Albert won the silver 
cup offered the owner of a pure-bred 


cow of any breed completing the high- | 


est R.O.P. record during the year.. A’ 
Holstein-Friesian cow owned by the 
institution produced in 365 days, 
19,821 pounds of milk containing 729. 
pounds of butterfat. 


Officers elected to the executive of 
the Saskatchewan Dairy Association 
for 1956,are : President, A. K. Barns- 
ley, Abernethy; vice-president, A. W. 
Leader, Swift Current; secretary-trea- 
surer, H. S. Hanna, Regina, Directors 
are: Dr. D..L. Gibson,. Saskatoon; T, 
L. Brooks, Grenfell; P. L. Grundeen, 
Estevan; R. F. Haight, Saskatoon; C. 
A. Jorstad, Moose Jaw;'H. C. Shiplett, 
North Battleford; G. M. Strudwick, 
Balgonie; J. S. Turnbull, Regina, 


Pare Cae 
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Great Britain, with a population of 
over’ 50,000,000 people, had livestock 
on farms as follows, based on an esti- 
mate made last December: Cattle, 


8,200,000; hogs, 4,900,000; sheep and 
lambs, 11,200, 000. 


AWNINGS — TENTS 


GARDEN FURNITURE 
Chairs, Umbrellas and Hammocks 
Camping Equipment 
Boat Covers 
FITTED TRUCK COVERS 


CALGARY TENT & 
AWNING 


614A - 17th Ave. W. Ph. 27606 
“Our Business Covers a lot of Things’ 


ALUMINUM (OR GALVANIZED 
ROOFING. Corrugated and ribbed 
for both Roofing and Siding. Sheet, 
. 5 to 24 ft lengths;, 36”, cover, 82” 
wide, 24 gauge. Send roof measure- 
ments for free estimate and illus- 
trated folder giving full informa- 
tion. Samples on request. Immedi- 
ate delivery from stock: °° ) 
ANT. GONNEVILLE, 
Dept. 24, CHARETTE, P. Que. 


haw 
HYDRAULIC LOADER 


Quick Mount... Big Capacity 
Fast Action... 2500 Ib. Test 


AS LOW AS $28500 


Better engineering design saves 
steel, requires only one cylinder, cuts 
costs. Yet the Jayhawk lifts as much, 
works as fast, lasts as long as any fatm 
loader you can buy. Complete with 
larger 48-inch scoop, removable dirt 
plate and automatic load leveler as 
low as $285, depending on tractor. 
See the Jayhawk dealer for America’s 
best hydraulic loader buy. 


Seven Low Cost Attachments 


Push-off Stacker, Hay Crane with hydraulic 
grapple fork, Bulldozer, Long-tined Manure F tke 
Sweeprake, os as - : 
Snow Scoop, ~ 
Hydraulic 
Scoop Control, 


G. CO., INC. 


Since 1903 Salina, Kansas 


Distributed in Canada by 
McKENZIE AUTO EQUIPT., YLtD., 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, North 

Ta dat fh y Yorkton. 

H. PEACOCK, LTD., 
Ca aihaty, Lethbridge, Edmonton. 


Dept. 


EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS, LTD., 
Winnipeg 


_ totalled $98,159,689, a decline of $14 
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The volume of business done by co- 
operative associations in Manitoba 
during the year ended July 31, 1955, 


Aunt 
Sal 
Suggests 


million from the previous year. This 
decline was due to a decrease in the 
value of grain marketed. 


2 GLADIOLUS) 
“VU Bulblets FREES “s 


They'll be rushed to you FREE. 
Send stamp for postage, please. 
Plant them early—many will 
bloom thie fall. Free “Growing 
Flowers” Catalog. Write today! 
only one offes per family. 


TOBE'S Se. Catharines, 207 Ont. 


Oh, what a winter it has been! 
So long and oh so cold; 

But now that Spring has some again, 
All Nature. will unfold. 


I HOPE from the bottom of my heart 
that wherever you are Spring really 
has arrived and you can fling the 


really let the fresh air in. Even 
Spring cleaning won’t seem too irk- 
some a job after this long spell of in- 
door-living. : 


I hope you were all pleased that I 
gave you the whole set of easy-tc- 
make cakes last month. For pity’s 
sakes (and for my sake, too) cut out 
that page and stick it into some book 
to keep it. I feel so flattered when 
many of you write that you have a 
separate scrapbook for Aunt Sal’s 
recipes so stick those cake recipes 
into it without fail. But almost all 
cook books have some blank pages in 
the back so you can use them, And 
now I'll remind you again that if 
you'd like a group of cookie recipes 
just as easy and dependable as the 
cake recipes write in and tell me so. 
If I get more than 20 requests then 
I'll call that “by popular demand” and 
Tll place them all in this page in the 
near future. 


It looks as‘if the cheese subject has 
to have a further airing. Pardon me 


107 FREE CHICKS 


Added to All Orders for 
Pringle Amazon Chicks 


ordered 4 wks. in advance of delivery. 


LOWER 1956 PRICES 


HIGH-QUALITY R.O.P. Sired and 
Canadian Approved Chicks. 
MEAN — Increased Profits for the 
thrifty Farm wife. 


do these jobs for you 


To spray walls etce 


in barns, poultry 
house or pig pens 


% +. to make an effective and 
economical cleaning solue 
tion, use 114 tablespoons of 
‘Javex per gallon of water, 
Makes an excellent dip, too. 


THERE ARE PLENTY 
OF OTHER. JOBS FOR f 


avex IN THE BARN 


AND IN THE HOME PRINGLE FREE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


B.B.B. TURKEY POULTS 
ENJOY BIGGER PROFITS 


with Pringle AMAZON Chicks 
ORDE R NOW! 


_ PRINGLE ELECTRIC ~ 
- HATCHERIES . 


: EDMONTON - 


Buy the 64 or 128-oz sizes 
for greatest convenience 
@nd economy. 


CALGARY 7 


ae _CHILLIWACK, B.C. 


NEW AGENCY IN} 
THIS COUNTRY 


Offering the latest creations in 
Ladies’ Dresses, seeks active and 
serious representatives. They will 
éasily with our help, earn as much 
as $50.00 weekly, plus a generous 
Free- Dress Bonus. No disburse- 
ment. No experience. No deliver- 
ies. All the work is done by our 
sampled and colored photos. The representative only has to write up 
the orders. The highest commission paid in full, immediately, Every- 
thing to gain by writing immediately. 


CAPRI de PARIS 
4235 - 25 IBERVILLE, MONTREAL, QUE. 


Co et a RRA RRR RA A ; 
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doors and windows wide open and 


if I pun and admit I’ve met many 
cheeses that could do with an airing 
... Know what I[mean? And about 
a@ dozen of you wrote and consoled me 
that I wasn’t the only one who had a 
“queer husband” who eats cheese with 
his breakfast. “My husband does 
too,” you wrote. Hurrah for our side! 

One of my New Year’s resolutions 
was that I wasn’t going to make a 
single mistake in any recipe during 
1956... 
very young indeed when I transgress- 
ed again. I’m going to let you in ona 
little secret ... there is always a little 
battle raging between writers and 
printers. Whenever a mistake appears 
in any printed copy the writer calls it 
“a printer’s error,” and, of course, the 
printer knows he never makes mis- 
takes so it must be the writer’s fault. 
My contention is that we are all hu- 
man so any of us can make mistakes 
... and I make my share! 


And now we'll refer definitely to 
the recipe I gave you in the February 


. issue for home-made cheese in which 


I didn’t tell you how much skimmilk 
to use. So here goes for a repeat: 

Home-made Cheese (sent in by Mrs. 
W. F. T.) — 2 gallons of sour skim- 
milk , 2tsps. baking soda, % cup sour 
cream, % cup butter, 2 tsps; salt, 1 
tsp. butter coloring. 


Im not going to repeat the method. 
You refer back to your February 
paper. 

While still on this popular cheese 
topic, several of you stated you want- 
ed a recipe that didn’t call for gallons 
of milk. Well, you can “fraction 
down” the large recipes, but I’ll give 
you one that anyone who doesn’t own 
a cow can make too. But before I 
give you this small scale recipe here 
are some other questions you’ve asked 
me. Seems that some of you have 
had trouble getting either rennet or 
cheese coloring. I did a lot of phon- 
ing round about this and it seems that 
even large food stores that brag 
they stock “simply everything” don’t 
stock it. But many drug stores do. 
My own druggist does and he assured 
me he’d gladly send it to anyone by 
mail. So if you can’t get it, write me 
(enclosing your stamped, self-address- 
ed envelope) and Ill tell you where. 
My druggist tells me that rennet isn’t 
sold as a liquid any more... just in 
capsule form. As for the cheese color- 
ing the recipes some of you submitted 
stated “butter coloring’ not “cheese 
coloring”, Oh, dearie me, I hope you 
didn’t make an error, too. 

Small Home-made Cheese (sent in 
by Mrs. J. D., Gilbert Plains, Mani- 
toba.) 

Add 1 tsp. baking soda, % tsp. salt 
and 1 cup butter to 4 cups of soft cot- 
tage cheese. Let stand one hour. 
Then place in top of double boiler and 
heat slowly until cheese starts melt- 
ing. Then add 1 tsp. butter coloring. 
Cook until all melted. Strain through 
cheesecloth and pour the curds into 
any mold or jar which has been 
slightly greased. Cool and wrap in 
waxed paper. Store for two weeks 
before using. 


If I still haven’t given you the type 
of cheese that you_ aspire to make, 
then don’t hesitate to write me. I 
have a whole package of them rolled 
up and carefully labelled and although 
I’m a real greenhorn myself at mak- 
ing cheese, I think IT can tell by 
reading over the recipes if it is the 
kind you describe. But I won’t place 
any more recipes on this page... at 
least for a year. I think it is time we 
changed the subject, don’t you? 

I felt the same way after wading 
through all the correspondence hing- 
ing on that much-talked-about sub- 
ject... the padded rose cushion. That 
subject is definitely closed! Several 
of you have written me (after all this 
writing period) and offered your ser- 
vices in supplying either pattern or 


woe to me, the year was still 


finished products. But I decided the 
best way was to choose the first two 
good letters that came in and give 
their names and addresses to you 
readers who expressed so much inter- 
est. Whether you think I’m right or 
wrong, I can’t say, but I have to use 
my own judgment when dealing with 
any problems that involve you readers 
directly ... get me? 


Maybe I'd better state right now 
..as I have each year in the past... 
I DO NOT EVEN TRY TO HANDLE 
GARDENING PROBLEMS. It keeps 
me. More than busy trying to solve: 
all the inside-the-house problems 
without going out into the great out- 
doors. If you don’t know where else 
to write for advice about your flower 
or vegetable gardens then contact 
your nearest Experimental Station, I 
have found them most obliging and 
most helpful. Bye bye for now... 
and every good wish. — Aunt Sal. 


Pioneer Celebrates Birthday 
FeRene McHUGH, of Davisburgh, 

celebrated his 71st birthday last 
month. The Okotoks Review relates 
that he was born in the Northwest 
Territories, the son of J. J. McHugh, 
one of the earliest pioneers, who came 
to the west in 1878 as a farm instruc- 
tor at the Lake Wabanum reserve 
north of Edmonton, and latterly as- 
sistant superintendent of Indian 
Affairs under Treaty No. 7. 


In 1882, J. J. McHugh went in to 
the cattle raising business, locating 
a ranch south of the Bow River just 
west of the Blackfoot Reserve. Later 
his two prothers came west and the 
three went into partnership. In 1883, 
when the C.P.R. was completed, they 
imported the first registered Clydes- 
dale mares and stallions into Alberta, 
along with some pure-bred Shorthorn 
cattle, which became the foundation 
stock of the J. J. Ranch. 

Young Frank was educated in Cal- 
gary and at Mount St. Louis College 


in Montreal. Following his graduation 


in 1902 he returned to the west where 
he has been engaged in farming’ and 
ranching, except for a period when 
he operated a teaming and construc- 
tion business in Calgary. He was a . 
leader in sports and captained a polo 
team which won the championship of 
the Pacific coast. Other members of 
that team were: Alex. McHugh, Dick 
Brown and Marsden Sexsmith, 
a eel 


Thirty-three million pounds of 
honey were produced in Canada dur- 
ing 1955, fifty per cent of which came 
from apiaries in Western Canada. 
Direct profit from bees results from 
the honey and wax they produce and 
they also render valuable pollinating 
service to the growers of fruit, vege- 
tables and seed. 


Adela Stroeder, Pilgar, Sask., feed- 
ing chikadees. 


Let’s Ask Aunt Sal 


No matter what your problem is, 
Around your home today, 

I hope that I can help you some, 
To solve it right away. 


LOVE to get friendly letters from 
any reader telling me bits of 
homey news and comments on these 
columns, but will you do this in order 
that I will not. overlook your ques- 
tions. Place your question on a page 
by itself or mark it in some way so 
there is no chance of my overlooking 


it. And do not send more than two 
questions in a single letter. 


Q.: (Repeat from February issue.) 
Can I dye parachute nylon with ordin- 
ary soap dyes ? 


A.: (Sent in by Mrs, R. O. Ardley, 
Alberta, who writes): “I have suc- 
cessfully dyed parachute nylon. Sim- 
ply dissolve good soap dye in hot 
water, strain into the desired amount 
of rather warm water and dip the wet 
nylon into it until right shade is 
achieved. Nylon takes dye very 
readily. I would advise experiment- 
ing with a small sample first. A 
blouse I dyed in this way has been 
laundered repeatedly without loss of 
color. I have not tried dark colors, 
but all pastel shades have been most 
successful.” 


Q.: I have been given a large num- 
ber of natural sea shells and I wonder 
if any of the readers (perhaps from 
the coast) could give-me any help in 
using them. I have heard of plaques, 
etc., being made from them and 
painted afterwards. I.am not inter- 
ested in shell work made from colored 
shells . .. only in those that use un- 
colored ones. — (Mrs. R. O., Ardley, 
Alta.) ’ 


A.: This is the same lady who gave 
the fine information in the first ques- 
tion so do hope that some reader can 
in turn help her with this sea shell 
query. How about it, readers? 


Q.: Where could I contact a firm to 
renew an eiderdown quilt? (Repeat.) 


A.: Several readers sent in this ad- 
dress:, Capital Bedding, Vancouver, 
B.C, You might write them and ask 
particulars. 


Q.: Why does my home-made bread 
become crumbly and fall apart and 
not slice the way it should? Because 
one member of our family cannot 
have too much sugar I have cut down 
the amount from 6 tbsps. to two. Do 
you think that is why? 


A.: If you are referring to a small 
batch of say three loaves, 2 thblisps. is 
enough, I think the reason is that 
possibly you let the dough rise too 
much and become too light. I can re- 
member in my early bread-making 
days 1: made this same ‘mistake. 
(Note : I would like to hear the reac- 
tion of -old bread bakers!) 


@.: I have received four or five 
questions this past month requesting 
_ good simple recipes of foods (for in- 
stance tasty desserts) that can be 
made ahead of time and cached in the 
home freezer, 


A,: You watch for next month’s 
page and you'll see more information 
on this question. I am, as-you know 
by now ...a great booster for the 
home freezer. However, I can’t take 
the space this month to give them, but 
f will .... never fear. 


Q.: I have a great yen for Jigg’s 
favorite dish . ... corned’ beef. My 
cook books state “just boil the beef 
for 5 - 6 hours,” but I have a faint 
recollection that the corned beef my 
mother made called for brine. Am I 
right ?—(Mrs. E, L., Vermilion, Alta.) 


A.: Ihave had three other requests 


lately for corning beef. So I gladly 
give it below. Also I’m giving you the 
recipe of how to can the beef after 
corning for summer use. 


Corned Beef 


Clean thoroughly a good oak barrel 
or crock, Put as much fresh-killed 
beef in it as you wish and cover with 
cold water. Have the water two 
inches over the meat. Let stand for 
48 hours. Drain off water and meas- 
ure before discarding. Measure the 
same amount of fresh cold water 
and to each gallon allow these: 1% 
lbs. salt, 1% lb. brown sugar and % 
oz. saltpeter.. Boil for 15 minutes and 
skim. When cold, pour over beef. 
Place a heavy weight to keep meat 
under brine. Store in cool cellar. The 
beef will be ready for use after 10 
days. 


Canned Corned Beef 

After beef has been corned (see 
above) remove from brine, soak for 2 
hours in clear water, changing water 
once. Boil slowly for 30 minutes then 
remove trom boiling water. Pack 
into sterile jars to within one inch of 
top and add 8 to 4 tblsps. liquid in 


~ The West's. 
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which meat was cooked. Put on caps 
and screw tight for metal top jars and 
turn back % turn for glass tops. Cook 
for 34% hours in hot water bath or 75 
minutes in pressure cooker with 10 
lbs, pressure. : 


NOTE:—Please, everyone, cut this 
out and paste into your cook books 
for I take it by your letters that not 
many cook books have these direc- 
tions, 

All readers are invited to send in 
their home-making problems.to Aunt 
Sal in care of the Farm and Ranch 
Review, Calgary, Alta. If you wish 
a private reply enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

ee El eee 

A person injured in an accident 
should never be lifted until he has 
been given first aid by a qualified 
first-aider. If there are any signs of 
internal injury, bleeding or fractured 
limbs, the patient should not be lifted 
until haemorrhage has been arrested 
and the injured limbs immobilized 
against movement. Until the doctor 
arrives, the first-aider should remain 
with the patient. 


Measles, one of the most dangerous 
of the contagious diseases, often 
leaves serious after effects. During 
the course of the illness, complica- 
tions affecting the ears may occur, or 
pneumonia may set in. A child who 
has been exposed to the disease may, 
if under three years, be rendered tem- 
porarily immune to measles by the 
use of serum, Any symptoms of mea- 
sles should have medical attention 
immediately. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN| 
l 


WHY SUFFER the annoy- 
ing misery of discomfort 
from stomach gas pains, 
acid indigestion, bloated 
feeling, heartburn, sour or 
bitter taste in the mouth? 
Headache due to constipa- 
tion or upset stomach, Ir- 
regular bowel movement. 
Loss of appetite and‘ impro- 
per digestion of food. Take 
RUSCI TREATMENT for 
fast effective relief. No 
other like it. Price $6.00 
and $4.00 per bottle 


RUSCI 
TREATMENT 
STOMACH 
REMEDY 


Sold in all drug stores across Canada. 


What is it that makes one cup of coffee a taste sensation and another 
just an ordinary beverage? The answer is flavor . . . the rich, mellow, 
satisfying flavor of the world’s finest coffee beans. Coffee lovers 
throughout Western Canada have found the coffee flavor they enjoy 
-best in delicious Nabob coffee. How about treating yourself to the 


> To make 


good coffee... 
start with 
good coffee, 
start with 


NABOB 


best coffee you ever tasted? Get Nabob coffee next time you shop. 
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Bake it with MAGIC and serve it with pride! 


(hange-Banana (ake 


24 cups sifted pastry flour 
or 2 cups sifted 
all-purpose flour 


3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
Yo tsp. salt 
11 tbsps. butter or margarine 
1 cup fine granulated sugar 
2 eggs, well beaten 
2 tsps. grated orange rind 
VY. cup milk 
Ye tsp. vanilla 
Y tsp. almond extract 

_ VY cup strained orange juice 


YY 


@ Somebody’s going to get some heart-warming 
compliments for this luscious beauty of a cake. 
And it might as well be you .. . for these 
grand results are so easy to get with depend- 
able Magic’ Baking Powder! 

Yes, with Magic in the batter you can count 
on delicate texture and delicious flavor when- 
ever you bake. And Magic’s so economical! 
For less than 1¢ per average baking, Magic 
protects those costlier ingredients, ensures 
finest results. Get Magic Baking Powder today. 


Magic costs less than 


I¢ per average baking. 


pik aia 


ORANGE-BANANA CAKE 


Grease two 7-inch square or 8-inch round layer-cake pans 
and line bottoms with greased paper. Preheat oven to 375° 
(moderately hot). Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and salt 
together three times. Cream butter or margarine; gradually 
blend in sugar; add*well-beaten eggs part at a time, 
beating well after each addition; mix in orange rind. 
Measure milk and add vanilla and almond extract. Add 
flour mixture to creamed mixture about a quarter at a time, 
alternating with two additions of mik and one addition of 
orange juice and combining lightly after each addition. 
Turn into prepared pans. Bake in preheated oven 25 to 
30 minutes. Fill cold. cake with orange cake filling; when 
filling is set, cover cake with the following Orange Butter 
Icing. Decorate with banana slices and orange segments. 


ORANGE BUTTER ICING: Combine 114 tsps. grated orange 
rind, 1 tbsp. orange juice and 4 tsp. lemon juice. Cream 
4 tbsps. butter or margarine; beat in 1 egg yolk and a few 
grains salt. Work in 2 cups sifted icing sugar alternately 
with fruit rind and juices, using just enough liquid to make 
an icing of spreading consistency; beat in % tsp. vanilla. 


& 


Grandmother S Garden: 


By ANNIE L. GAETZ. 


“T walked within a garden 
An there, in bright array, 

All yellow, blue and crimson, 
I saw the blossoms gay.” 


RANDMOTHER’S garden, in ‘my 
childhood days, seemed truly a 
fairyland, with something new and 
thrilling at every turn of the path. 
Grandmother had the magic touch 
when it came to binding up sore fin- 
gers, or taking the pain from a bee 
sting, and this magic seemed to ex- 
tend to her garden. She had, indeed, 
the green thumb, and it seemed as if 
the fairies must truly have waved 
their magic wand over her garden, for 
it was always a bower of beauty. I 
realize now, that it was not magic, 
but long hours of work, which created 
this beauty spot. . 
Whenever we visited grandmother, 
and we visited often during the grow- 
ing season, we always returned home 


with our arms laden with flowers. In 


the early spring, there was the June 
roses, which came into bloom long be- 
fore that month, covered with small 
double roses of the most delicate 
shade of pink. These roses grew in 
the corner of the garden, reaching 
much higher than the picket fence, 
and the most beautiful roses always 
grew on the topmost branches. Per- 
haps we just thought they were the 
most beautiful, because they were out 
of reach. We planned on picking the 
roses early in the morning while they 
were still wet with dew, so that they 
would retain their fragrance longer. 
I always felt that there must be a 


very ‘close affinity between grand-, 


mother and her roses; because they 
bloomed so beautifully for her. 
Something to be remembered was 
the highly perfumed honeysuckle, 
growing in perfusion around the ver- 
anda. The delicate blooms intrigued 
us; but we were obliged to leave off 


[picking them until the dusk of the 


evening. Grandmother kept bees, and 
we had no desire to dispute ownership 
with any living thing that could ter- 
minate an argument as speedily and 
as definitely as the bee — and no back 
talk either. There were other disputed 
flowers; but of the honeysuckle the 
bee claimed ownership supreme. 

The one flower patch in the garden 
which laid claim to both majesty and 
beauty .was the hollyhock bed, in 
every imaginable shade, from pure 
white to blush pink, and from deep 
pink to deep crimson. How absolutely 
perfect they seemed. Over the gar- 
den fence, the neighbor, too, had 
dahlias; but the blooms did not seem 
nearly so large or so perfect as those 
in grandmother’s garden. No doubt 
they were just the same, for grand- 
mother believed that since God sent 
the sunshine and the showers that 
caused the seeds and roots to sprout 
and grow and multiply, part of the 
increase should be returned to Him, 
and she generously shared her seeds 
and her roots with her neighbors. 

Even yet, I can visualize the quaint, 
old-fashioned flowers of childhood, the 
Sweet William, Larkspur, Heart's 
Ease, also called Thoughts of Thee, 
Sweet Tom, with its fragrant leaves, 


Mignonette and rows and rows of § 


Hollyhocks, 
rainbow. 

My ;earliest recollections, and the 
greatest joys of childhood are connect- 
ed with the great out of doors, and 
especially with gardens. My most 
cherished memory picture is that of 
Grandmother’s garden and the fairy- 
land of flowers that grew there. 

anna EERE alten be hee ns 

The Netherlands imported two mil- 
lion bushels of flax from Canada dur- 
ing the last five months of 1955. 


in every shade of the 


Alberta Plant Breeder 
By PERCY H. WRIGHT 
M. GEORGES BUGNET, of Gunn, 
Alberta, although primarily a 
novelist (in the French language) 
has made a series of contributions to 
plants for prairie orchards and gar- 
dens. He has originated two roses, a 
plum, and two edible fruited honey- 
suckles. 

The first rose was named Lac la 
Nonne. It resembles Tetonkaha, but 
is somewhat darker in color, and 
grows on a taller bush. In fact, on 
my place at Moose Range, it grows 
to eight feet, which is nearly enough 
to enable it to be classified as a 
climber. One year, the winter tem- 
perature dropped to 67 degrees below 
zero. There were only two varieties 
of roses on the place that suffered no 
injury, Lac la Nonne and Altaica. The 
first is a hybrid of our now native 
Arctic rose, and .the second comes 
from a mountain in Siberia. 


The second rose is named Theresa 
Bugnet, and it is descended from 
Betty Bland, which it resembles, The. 
flower is a little larger, a little deeper 
pink, and a little more double. Best 
of all, there is a second crop of flowers 
in the fall, not as heavy a crop as 
Hansa gives, but worth while. Theresa 
Bugnet has _ received praise from — 
many observers. 

The plum released, named Claude 
Bugnet, is of complex ancestry, but 
including genes of the sandberry, 
which make it comparatively late in 
bloom and the fruit a comparatively 
good keeper. Because it is extra 
hardy and distinctly different from 
most Prunus types, this one is a valu- 
able acquisition. 

The honeysuckles with edible fruit 
are selections from the very hardy, 
rather dwarf, bush honeysuckle named 
Lonicera Coerulea Edulis, This botani- 
cal name means Blue and Edible, but 
most strains are very bitter in taste. 
However, M. Bugnet has proved that 
there are at least some variants in the 
species for which the name is true. 
The fruits are very large and: very 
deep blue, and look rather like blue~- 
berries, but are less round. The two 
varieties released are named Julia 
Bugnet and Georges Bugnet, if which 
the second is a little less well-flavored 
than the first. The flowers are cream 
in color, and the fruit is very plenti- 
fully produced if the bushes are kept 
under good cultivation. 

M. Bugnet is now retired, and does 
not sell plants. We could wish him 
many years of life yet, so that he 
could add further to his list of suc- 
cesses. Anyone who is j‘bitten” by 
the “hug” of plant breeding, and 
breeds’ plants suited to the prairie 
area, where so much is still needed, is 
a benefactor of the prairie people. 

rc aden en 

Canada’s postwar assistance abroad 
totals $4,017,445,000, of which $1,- - 
856,845,000 was given away. The rest 
represents loans which are being re- 
paid. 


Mr. and Mrs, L. Brooks, Crane Val- 
ley, Sask., taught this heifer to sub- 
stitute for horse. 


Homemade Bread 


By JANE DALE : 

f pkioe is an art in being able to 

turn out a light, sweet, and ten- 
der loaf of bread. The recipes today 
in magazines and on the labels of pro- 
duce are mostly for what our mothers 
used to call bun bread. A dough 
made with a half a cup or more of 
sugar and shortening. But what I 
‘have in mind is the bread, the ordin- 
ary bread we used to make for every- 
day eating. Those huge loaves, 
feather light and so eatable to the 
last crumb. Just by chance I redis- 
covered the basic recipe for this type 
of bread and at once I undertook to 
make some. Yes, that was it! So 
rarely have I been able to make this 
quality of bread myself of recent 
years that I was more than delighted 
to know I still could do it. Here is 
how it goes: 


Plain bread: Dissolve 1 package of 
granulated yeast in % cup of luke- 
warm water to which three teaspoons 
of white sugar has been added. A 
good method is to put the water and 
sugar in a pint sealer; stir until sugar 
is dissolved, then sprinkle the yeast 
granules: over top of water. Cover 
and set it a warm place until the 
liquid is frothy. 


_Sift 5. cups of all-purpose flour and 
3 teaspoons of salt into a large mixing 
bowl. Make a well in the centre and 
into this put 2 cups of lukewarm water 
and 1 tablespoon of melted shortening. 
Keep all measurements level! Add to 
this liquid the dissolved yeast. Gradu- 
ally stir in the flour from the sides 

‘ until all the liquid and the flour are 
blended into a smooth dough. If the 
dough looks as if it is going to be too 
dry or solid add 4% cup more of the 
warm water. Knead until smooth. 


Cover with cloth and set away to rise. 
Do not hurry this dough, nor let it 
rise where the temperature is too 
high. Room temperature is best. 
When light — ‘about double in bulk — 
knead down firmly; do this once more 
then when dough is up again mold 
into loaves. Remember to make them 
the size to fit into the modern toaster. 
Let rise again, until dough is to top 
of pans. Bake in a preheated oven at 
3850 degrees for % hour, or until 
loaves are golden brown all round, It 
ig understood that the pans for the 
loaves be lightly greased with short- 
ening or baking oil. If the hands are 
also greased before molding, the 
loaves the resulting crust will be ten- 
der and more tasty. 

It should be noted that this recipe 
calls for a scant amount of sugar and 
shortening, yet the baked bread is de- 
lightfully light, tender and sweet. 

This recipe makes 4 small loaves or 
3 medium sized. At no time during 
the rising, either of the yeast or the 
dough, try to hurry it by placing it in 
a hot place. Rather the rising dough 
be cool to the hand than too warm. 
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Brooding Turkey Poults 


Beceenc turkey poults is much 

the same as brooding baby chicks. 
Greater care is needed in controlling 
temperature as turkey poults are very 
sensitive to even slight changes in the 
heat of their brooding quarters. A 
few degrees either way off the re- 
quired temperature will cause turkey 
poults to-pile up in corners or under 
their brooders. If this happens they 
will quickly smother. This is the basis 
for the story that turkeys are hard 
to raise. The brooder house is the 
only place you will have trouble with 
turkeys (barring disease) and there 
will be no trouble there if tempera- 
tures can be controlled. Once outside 


Farm and 


turkeys are as tough as buzzards and 
will survive any kind of weather. 


Unless you have a modern plant 
you will be better to have your hatch- 
ery man brood your poults for as long 
as you think practical. The better 
start they have before-you bring them 
home the better their chance of sur- 
vival. 

They should have a confinement 
ring at least twelve inches high 
around their brooder stove. A solid 
ring of cardboard is preferable at 
first; if the weather is warm a wire 
corral is satisfactory. Inside this ring 
allow only enough room for the poults 
to be comfortable, depending on how 
many turkey poults you have. You 
can gradually increase the distance 
and remove altogether in about a 
week. 

Peat moss makes a good litter for 
poults, but anything dry and clean and 
absorbent will do. It should be about 
2 inches deep. Keep it stirred and 
add fresh litter as needed. 

Brooding temperature at the edge 
of your brooding hover should be 95 
degrees. Drop temperature five de- 
grees a week until the sixth week, In 
lowering temperatures observe your 
turkeys. If they are not comfortable 
you will need to use your own judg- 
ment, considering outside weather, 
drafts and so on. ra 

Night lights should be used; 7 to 
10 Watts per brooding unit. This will 
help to prevent piling and crowding. 
If picking starts, preventative salves 
to apply to your birds can be obtained 
at your hatchery. or most country 
drug stores. 

Provide a foot and a half (square) 
floor space per poult for the first 8 
weeks. 

On the basis of 100 poults provide 
at least 3 linear feet of drinking 
space, or four one-gallon fountains for 
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the first two weeks. In the 8rd and 
4th week this should be increased to 
six linear feet, or two, five-gallon 
fountains, If the weather becomes 
hot this may have to be increased de- 
pending on your time as plenty of 
water is essential, 


Feeding space for the first two 
weeks should be 15 or 16 linear feet: 
8rd and 4th weeks, 24 feet; 5th and 
6th weeks, 32 feet; and for the 7th 
and 8th weeks, 40 feet. 


Keep feeders and waterers filled 
at all times. Let your birds eat all 
they will. 


aan nREIEEEEEIEanean aceeecememmememmmmeed 
FOWL FIGURES « 


Total poultry in farms in Canada 
as at December, 1955, was placed by 
the Dominion -bureau of statistics at 
41,829,000 birds, a reduction of 2,143,- 
000 from the figures of a year pre- 
vious. 


Hens and chickens totalled 38,850,- 
000; turkeys, 2,254,000; geese, 316,000 
and ducks, 409,000. 


Ontario was the big poultry produc- 
ing province with a total of 15,600,000, 
of which 14,750,000 were hens and 
chickens. 

Quebec had_ 6,732,000, of which 
6,280,000 were hens and chickens, 


Alberta had 4,650,000 hens, 380,000 
turkeys, 60,000 geese and 65,000 
ducks, a total of 105,000. 

Saskatchewan had 4,010,000 hens 
and chickens, 330,000 turkeys, 40,000 
geese and 50,000 ducks, a total of 
4,430,000. 

Manitoba had 3,500,000 hens and 
chickens, 350,000 turkeys, 43,000 geese 
and 55,000 ducks, a total of 3,948,000. 


B.C. had 2,750,000 hens and chick- 
ens, 200,000 turkeys, 12,000 geese and 
16,000 ducks, a total of 2,978,000. 


Dessert Treats 
fom One Basic 
Dough!, 


NEEDS NO 
REFRIGERATION! 


wonderful active dry yeast! 


's easy with 


Say goodbye to humdrum meals! Turn 
one tender-rich sweet dough into these 
three yummy dessert treats! It takes no 
time at all with amazing Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast! This lively, zesty yeast 
acts fast . . . gives you perfect risings every 
time. If you bake at home, buy several 


1¥2 cups bleached or sultana raisins, 
washed and dried 
Yo cup finely-cut candied citron 
Y2 cup broken walnuts or pecans 
Scald 
2 cups milk 
Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 
In the meantime, measure into a small bowl 
VY cup lukewarm water ; 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is. dissolved. 
Sprinkle with contents of 
2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast . 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 
Sift together three times 
4 cups once-sifted bread flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
4 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Ye teaspoon grated nutmeg 


packages now! 


‘ 


BASIE FRUIT DOUGH 


Yq teaspoon ground cloves 
Y teaspoon ground mace 
Cream in a large bow! 
Ye cup butter or margarine 
24, cup lightly-packed brown sugar 
Gradually beat in 
1 well-beaten egg 


Stir inlukewarm milk, dissolved yeast and sifted 
dry ingredients; beat until smooth and elastic. 
Mix in prepared fruits and nuts. 
Work in 2 

32 cups (about) once-sifted bread flour 


Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Place in 
a greased bowl and grease top of dough. 
Cover and set dough in a warm place, free 
from draught, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board and 
knead lightly until smooth. Divide into 3 equal 
portions and finish as follows: 


1. Chop Suey Loaf 
Knead 4 cup well-drained cut-up 
maraschino cherries into one portion 
of the dough. Shape into a loaf and fit 
into a greased bread pan about 414 by 
814 inches. Grease top. Cover and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350°, about 40 minutes. 
Brush top of hot loaf with soft butter 
or margarine. 


2. Butterscotch Fruit Buns 

Cream together 14 cup butter or mar- 
garine, 4 teaspoon grated orange rind, 
4 cup. corn syrup and 1 cup lightly- 
packed brown sugar. Spread about a 
quarter of this mixture in a greased 
9-inch square cake pan; sprinkle with 
¥% cup pecan halves. Roll out one 
portion of dough on lightly-floured 
board into a 9-inch square. Spread 


almost to the edges with remaining 
brown sugar mixture; roll up loosely, 
jelly-rall fashion, and cut into-9 slices. 
lace each piece, a cut side up, in 
repared pan. Cover and let rise until 
oubled in bulk. Bake im a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 30 minutes. Stand 
pan of buns on a cake cooler for 5 
minutes before turning out, 


3. Frosted Fruit Buns 

Cut one portion of dough into 18 
equal-sized pieces. Shape each piece 
into a smooth round ball. Place, well 
apart, on a greased cookié sheet. 
Citas tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350°, about 15 minutes. Imme- 


. diately after baking, spread buns with 


a frosting made by combining 1 cup 
once-sifted icing sugar, 4 teaspoons 
milk and a few drops almond extract. 


Cut Lubrication Time '/. with a 
Massey-Harris No. 1 Special 
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Here’s Capacity-Plus for Large Farms or Custom Baling! 


You can actually reduce lubrication time by half with 
the new Massey-Harris No. 1 Special! On the new 
No. 1 Special, 30 grease-points have been eliminated 
altogether. This means you add precious minutes to 
your baling day, and end up with more work done. 

There’s another important reason why you get more 
work from the No. 1 Special. Every unit of the machine 
is sized and co-ordinated to team with succeeding 


units. There’s no starving, no bunching—only smooth, 
top-capacity baling. 

Fully automatic, the No. 1 Special picks up the hay 
gently, slices and compresses it, and twine-ties it 
with the most efficient knotter on the market. It’s 
the only baler you can buy that makes any size of 
bale, from 12 inches up. Ask your Massey-Harris 
dealer to let you try it on your own farm. 


NOW THE MASSEY-HARRIS NO. 3 
FOR SMALL TO MEDIUM FARMS 


The new Massey-Harris No. 3 Baler is small, yet 
capable of delivering well-tied bales at high capacity. 
Because the hay makes half as many turns as in other 
balers, it’s handled twice as gently! 

Take a close look at the No. 3 and you'll find it’s the 
only Baler on the market fully equipped with sealed 
bearings that require no greasing! Ask your Massey- 
Harris dealer about the integrated twine box, shear- 
bolt, and swing hitch. There’s much more to it than 
meets the eye. 


~ Massey-Harris-Ferguson 


LIMITED 


Toronto, Canada 


vers at 
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Lat tit i So 


A Scotsman had the misfortune to 
lose his wife and a cow on the same 
day. Some time after some of his 
friends offered to get him another 
wife. ‘“Ye’re a awfu’ anxious to get 
me another wife,” he replied, “but 
nane 0’ ye ever thinks o’ offerin’ me 
anither coo!” 


HIGH in VALUE 


Fleece Preparation At Shearing 


THOSe who buy top quality wool 

for any use are willing to pay 
premium prices for a clean product of 
the grade or grades they require. 
Hair-like parts from face and legs, as 
well as dirt, burrs, chaff, tag locks 
and other foreign matter are not 
wanted and, when they show to un- 
reasonable excess, the wool carries 
less appeal when placed before the 
buyer. Those who purchase large 
poundage for the manufacture of 
prime manufactured goods of any 
kind show little or no interest ir. such 


Farm and 
undertaken. By spreading it carefully, 
shorn side down, on the slatted or 
wire-topped table, it is a simple job to 
take offending parts away and to put 
them where they belong. If the 
owner of a small] flock does his own 
shearing, or gets a neighbor to do it, 
he can, without much loss of time, 
throw the tags and other oddments to 
one side to be put in a separate small 
bag and not leave them where they 
will spoil the whole shipment. The 
really valuable portion of the fleece 
can be folded one-third from each side 
and rolled from britch to shoulder into 
a neat bundle ready for tying with 
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Drinking water supplies in rural 
areas may be contaminated by gur- 
face washings seeping into wells 
when spring thaws occur, This may 
cause a high content of nitrates which, 
while not harmful to adults or chil- 
dren over six months, may, if used 
in an infant’s formula, cause the baby 
to turn a blue color. Where well wa- 
ter is to be used for an infant’s diet, 
the water should be tested for ni- 
trates not more than one month pre- 
vious to such use. 


paper twine which is supplied by the 
growers’ marketing organization 
along with the necessary sacks, plus 
tags for labelling the shipments, One 
string tied accurately two ways 


poorly prepared fleeces. Their interest 
is based on the clean-wool content and 
they are prepared to pay a better 
price per pound on that which mea- 


SAVINGS UP TO 50% 
AND MORE 


GROW RAPESEED 
THE CASH CROP 


NEW TREAD 
TRUCK TIRES 


Recapped onto sound carcasses, inspected 
by experts to assure highest quality. 
Heavy first. line — not to be confused with 
lighter (less rubber) tires on the market. 


Ply Tread 


825 x 20 10 Mud and Snow $69.00 


900 x 20 10 Mud and Snow 75.00 


79.00 


1100 x 20 12 Standard 95.00 
BRAND NEW TREADS 


Guaranteed for 10,000 miles or 3 months. 
@ They look like new tires. 
@ They run like new tires. 
@ They Sast like new tires. 
No bulges — no bumps — no irregularities, 
jest guaranteed new tire performance at 
ess than half the cost. 


1050 x 20 12 = Standard 


SEND 25% DEPOSIT 


With order, or if you wish to save C.0.D. 
charges, send money order to full amount. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RU BMOR 


607 - 2nd Street East, 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
“The best address in the West for Values!” 


sures up to a high standard on that 
basis. 

That is why handlers of wool are 
justified in urging producers to re- 
move tags, face and leg clippings, and 
other foreign matter from their 
fleeces at the time of shearing. At 
that time, such rejects can be removed 
quite easily and at low cost. The 
extra price per pound on the fleece 
will more than make up for any 
weight loss due to their removal and 
the parts taken out will bring some- 
thing, in addition, when shipped in a 
separate package along with the clip. 
Fleeces which are black or brown, 
also, are best shipped in separate 
packages, and so labelled. When this 
is done the main shipment will bring 
maximum returns according to grade, 
and the handler is in an improved 
position for meeting the requirements 
of those who make big purchases 
every season. 

Experienced sheepmen, east and 
west, seem to agree that shearing 
should not be done until after the 
lamb-crop has arrived. They are in 
agreement on the claim that either 
shears or clippers work better in 
warm weather, In addition to a clean 
floor or platform on which to do the 
shearing, it is advisable to have a 
slatted table, or one of wire netting, 

This is the stage at which removal 
of all but the true fleece can best be 
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Goes Up Fact... Giues You Wore. . Costs You Lesa! 
pt hdo MADE TO MEASURE 


ALUMINUM 


AND 


GALVANIZED 


around the fleece usually is sufficient 
— but don’t use binder twine. 
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CHICKEN and TURKEY RAISERS 


wit 


WITH NO QUOTA 


In 1955 Saskatchewan, Alberta and 


Manitoba farmers harvested over 100,000 
acres of Rapeseed under contract with 
the J. Gordon Ross Syndicate. 

The 1956 Contracts aiready received 
have doubled 1955 with more coming 
in each day. 


This proves that the Growers like this 
cash crop and are making profits. We 
pay cash — outright price or cash ad- 
vance of 2% cents per lb. if pooled. 
For full information write to 
J. GORDON ROSS SYNDICATE, 
P. O. Box 220, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
For seed write to 
K. D. PURDY, Box 385, 
Tisdale, Sask. 
VARIETIES :— 
GOLDEN, ARGENTINE, POLISH 


400 Egg Production Pullets 
or 1000 Meat-Bred Chicks 


and 200 Turkey Poults 


This contest is your opportunity to win a flock of chicks or poults 
just by becoming a reader of CANADA POULTRYMAN—Western 
Canada’s Poultry Magazine. You CAN'T lose because CANADA 
POULTRYMAN brings you valuable information all through the 
year. Thousands on the Prairies and in B.C. now read and profit 
from this practical magazine. Well illustrated, informative ar- 
ticles by practical poultrymen assist you every step of the way. 
Read the simple rules, then send in your entry. 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS: 


How many cases of eggs will go 
through Canada's Registered egg 
grading stations from January 2nd to 
April 21st this year? (For your guid- 
ance there were 1,915,457 cases in the 
corresponding period last year.) 


My estimate is... cases. 

First Prize for the correct or near- 
est correct estimate, YOUR choice of 
400 egg production pullet chicks or 
1000 meat-bred unsexed or cockerel 
chicks. 

Second and Third Prizes—for the 
two next closest estimates, 100 pullet 
chicks or 250 meat-bred unsexed or 
cockerel chicks. 


How many pounds of turkey} 
(dressed weight basis) will go through 
Canada's Registered stations from 
January 2nd to April 21st this year? 
(For your guidance there were 1,444.- 
423 in the corresponding 


unds 
period fast year.) 


My estimate Is. eee pounds, 


First Prize—for the correct or near- 
est correct estimate, 200 turkey poults, 


Second and Third Prizes—for the 
two next closest estimates, 50 turkey 
poults. 


Figures used are direct from Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa. Judges’ 
decisions are final. In the case of a tie, the following tie-breaker will be used: 


How many eggs will be placed in incubators in Registered Hatch- 
eries in Canada in the 12 week period from February 4th to April 
21st, 1956 (to the nearest thousand). (For your guidance, there 
were 56,274,000 eggs in the corresponding period last year.) 


My estimate 3.0... ce 


eggs. (It is understood these 


figures will only be used in the event of a tie in one or both of 

the above estimates.) 
Winners have choice of breed, and hatchery, and can enter for chicks AND 
poults. We buy the chicks and Poults for you, as follows:— Pullet chicks at 
hatchery list price, not to exceed $42.00 per 100. Meat-bred chicks at hatchery 
list price, not to exceed $17.00 per 100. Turkey Poults at hatchery list price, 
not to exceed $85.00 per 100. 


CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 2Ist. NO ENTRIES ACCEPTED POSTMARKED 
AFTER THAT DATE, 


Winners will be notified by April 30th. Clip this ad and return it to us with 
estimates filled in, your name and address and $1.00 for a one year's subscrip- 
tion. DO IT NOW—you can be one of the winners. 

CANADA POULTRYMAN, 

3192 Buckingham Avenue, 

Burnaby 1, Vancouver, B.C. 

Enclosed is my entry in Rad 1956 Contest, together with §1.00 for a year's 
subscription. Start me with the May issue. 


CUSTOM LENGTHS... 
Supplied from 3 to 30 or 
more feet, cut to the 
exact lengths you need 
Shipped within 48 
hours. 
COL-ROL ALUMINUM 
Made from heavy 
24-gauge ‘‘King-Strong”’ 
aluminum in smooth self- 
finish or stucco-embossed 
pattern, ribbed or corru- 
gated. 
COL-ROL GALVANIZED 
» . » Made from sheets 
produced.under the new 
and better galvanizing 


COL-ROL Roofing and Siding goes up fast because 
you're working with custom length sheets, factory- 
tailored to your exact measurements for perfect fit 
... . There's no cutting, no end-lapping and no 
waste; you save up to 15% on material costs alone, 
save time and labour too... Your farm buildings 
will be structurally stronger, better looking and more 
wind and weatherproof ,.. Ask for COL-ROL the 
better roofing and siding for every type of roof or 


process. sidewall. Name beets ccsssnveeeceans essen sossuisecensieesseciseg agetsrsesuetecenanaecensnasetsassesesnsnnecesannneseecel _ 
Contact your building supply dealer today ... Complete and mail coupon for free (Please PRINT name and address) 
illustrated Col-Rol Folder. Address esses 
I a re re a es eee ae at ce es er New (] Renew [] 


I want my chicks from (name hatchery) 
If present subscription has not expired date will be extended accordingly. 


Have you had a copy of Canada’s WHO'S WHO of the POULTRY 
INDUSTRY for 1956? 

This ts a national directory, full of information, complete LUsts of breeders, 
hatcheries, grading stations, processing plants, feed mfgrs.. Govt. officials 
(poultry). Statistics covering the industry. Where to buy stock, equipment, 
supplies. Published annually. Over 100 pages. Sells for $2.50. Special offer 
during this Contest period, one dollar, postpaid, when accompanying sub- 
scription. - . 
CHECK HERE [] I have enclosed an additional dollar for the WHO’S WHO. 
aa 


— 
COLUMBIA METAL ROLLING MILLS 


LIMITED 


385 Industrial Avenue, Vancouver 4. Tel: PAcific 3922 
folder. 


Name & Address 


| 
Pleose send me, without obligetion, your descriptive coloured | 
t 
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29) SAW ON THE FARM 
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Last summer I was out hunting gophers 
when I noticed a big hawk sailing around 
up in the sky. As J watched, he swooped 
down on a little rabbit, at about 20 miles 
an hour. When he hit the rabbit, he 
burried his claws in it, and they slid about 
ten feet. When the hawk regained his 
balance and prepared to dine, he sudden! 
saw me. grabbed his catch, and flew o 
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funny noise and jumped toward me, then 
I ran home. — Iris Grasiuk, Box 43, Two 
Hills, Alta. 


One day in the summer my two brothers 
and | hitcned our pony, Maggy, to a big 
ougey We were going to drive her 
around the yard. As we were going to get 
on the buggy, Maggy started to run around 


with it — Jerry, Kerns, Elnora, Alta. 
. 7 


. * in cireles. Finally she ran into the barn 


door and broke one shaft. After that 
we didn't try it again. Now we drive her 
heard a funny noise in the bush not far {© school hitched to a cart. — Frances 
away. [ listened and it came closer and Friesen, Beaver, Manitoba 
closer, and then I saw a bush rabbit run- ef 
ning in a circle. When the rabbit came One day as I was skiing in the pasture, 
close I saw a weasel holding on to the 1 heard a tittle noise behind me, At first 
neck of the rabbit. When the rabbit was | was scared to turn around, but after I 
got up enough courage I looked behind 
and there was a little rabbit. As soon as 
I turned around it stopped, and as I start- 
ed on my way it started following me 
again. Then when I turned around, it 
stopped again. It continued to do so until 
I reached home. It is still a mystery how 
it followed me and vanished. — Donald R. 
Nowosad, Carrot River, Sask. 

a 2 . 


One day as 1 was coming from schoo! I 


making another circle it dropped dead, 
the weasel still holding to its neck. When 
I came closer the weasel started making a 


MACHINERY DEPOT LIMITED 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
MAKES 
“LITTLE GIANT” Sawmill Equipment. 
No portable Sawmill compares with it 
for economy in price and operation. 


LOOK! 


i would like you to put this in the Farm 
and Ranch Review. This afternoon when I 
went for a walk, I saw a caterpillar snow 


. low. It was a T.D. Twenty-four. It was 
12-ft Carriage Tie and p . ilt i 
Sawmill, 2-Head Block $840.00 Pig and red. The V-plow The uit is 


Lloydminster m January. 
big and silver. The motor is covered with 
canvas, There were iron. pipes to hold 
the blade. There is a cable to lift and 


(A Pony Carriage and another head 
block makes it a 20-ft. carriage.) 


16-ft. Carriage, 3 Head $1,065.00 


Block . lower the blade. It is the biggest cater- 
All mitts nave Ball-bearing Mandrel pillar I ever saw. — William Charles Hol- 
and Carriage Wheels, and are complete. lington. Hazeldine, Alberta. 
less the saw. * # & 


A Power Receder for any 
“Littte Giant’? Mill 


$104.00 
EDGERS: 


Balt-bearing Mandre!l complete with 
Lead Ball-Bearing Feed Rollers, Cor- 
rugated Pressure Rollers and Tail Off 
Rollers with Special Edger saws. com- 


2-saw040.00 3-saw$755.00 


We are headquarters for good, low- 
priced -quipment. Power Units, Elec- 


1 am writing a letter to the Farm and 
Ranch Review, a section for boys and 
girls Here is my story. which is true: 
One day, last week, my brother and I 
were walking to the lake. When we ai- 
most were there we heard a rustle in the 
bushes. We went to have a look, but we 
couldn't find anything. Then my brother 
iooked away across the field and saw two 
coyotes running. We think that the coy- 
otes were in the bushes, and they got 
scared when we were walking toward 


tric Motors, Light Plants. Machine P 
Sho ; ihem, We sure had a laugh. — Annie 
ee es and Truck Winches for Pawlivsky, Square Hill. Sask. 


* * © 


ANY ENQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 
Write for Latest Machinery List. 
1009 - 11th Street East, 
PHONES : 51122 & 51132 


Last year my mother put some duck 
eggs under a clucking hen. After the 
eggs were hatched, the mother hen treat- 
ed them as they were her own kind. Every- 
where they went she would follow them. 


The Best Bargain— 


In the Farm Publication Field 
is the 


FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO FARM SUBSCRIBERS 


10 Years for $1.00 


This special farm rate applies only in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. All others $1.00 per year. 

Subscribers can help by telling their neighbors about this exceptionally 
low rate. 


One subscriber writes: “The Crossword Puzzle alone is worth the 


money.” 


Send cheque, postal note, or money order to: 


THE FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


Graphic Arts Building, 
Calgary, Alberta 


Application Form :— Please Mark: 
NEW [J or RENEWAL [] 


NAME 


POST OFFICE 


PROVINCE one cccccsecnnescesesseseseeeneceseracce evoteseseees . 
L 


tfunny sight. 


One day the little ducks wanted to go for 
a swim so off they went to the creek .be- 
hind the barn. Mother hen squawked and 
ran abng the creck. Finally she jumped 
in with them, but after fluttering around 
in the water a while she came out and 
waited for the ducks on the bank. When 
they were finished swimming, they all 
went off together. — Edwin C. Bekar, Car- 
rot River, Sask. 
*. * *. 


When my sister and cousin and I went 
picking strawberries in my uncle's field, as 
we were walking among some small wil- 
iows, all at once a deer jumped up in front 
of us. We sure got scared. We thought 
it was a bear. — Joyce Leach, Lac La 
Biche, Alberta 


We have a pet cat that seems to know 
when it is milking time. Every night 
about the same time he goes to my Daddy 
and sharpens his claws on Daddy’s pant 
leg He wants Daddy to go milking so 
he can have some fresh milk. I am seven 


vears old and in grade two. — June C. 
Wiesner, Yeaford, Alta. 
x * * 


We had an old mother cat who had a 
batch of four kittens. In the fall, when it 
turned cold, she brought them up to the 
house, but we wouldn’t let her bring them 
in. That night we heard her go up the 
ladder to the roof of the house, so we 
went to see what was going on and up on 
our roof next to the chimney l!ay the 
mother cat and her kittens. The kittens 
are all grown and gone now, but you can 
still see the mother every night up keep- 


ing warm by our chimney. — Gary Wood, 
R.R, 1, Gunn. Alberta. 
. * * 


This is one of my experiments on the 
farm. On the afternoon of my birthday 
mother left some glasses of jelly on the 
table. Will chickens eat jelly I wondered 
for a no good reason at all. There's: one 
good way to find out. I walked quietly 
out to the chicken yard with a glass of 
jelly anda spoon. As I tossed large pieces 
of jelly into the pen ,the chickens ran for 
them eagerly They pecked and pecked at 
the large pieces, but the pieces only re- 
mained large. When they tried to eat the 
Jarge chunks, all it did was slip on their 
bills. My shrieks of laughter at their antics 
in trying to pick up the jelly brought my 
mother running fo the pen. Perhaps if 
vo utry the same trick vou'll find out 
what happens. — Myrtle Purdy, R.R. 1, 
Gunn, Alberta. 


_ * ® 


One night about midnight we heard 
something in our hall outside our bed- 
room. We were frightened at first. but 
after awhile we went out to see what it 
was. Everybody looked under every- 
thing but we couldn’t find anything, so we 
went back to sleep. After half an hour 
we heard it again and went to see what it 
was. We iooked under everything again. 
When we were about to give up I looked 
into a big pail and there was a mouse. 
Every time she wanted to jump out of 
the pail, the pail moved. We killed it 
and went back to bed and slept in comfort 
the whole night through. — Lena Hofer, 
R.R. 2, Fort Sask.. Alberta, 

* * * 


I'm writing a letter to the Farm and 
Ranch Review_about a funny sight. Here 
is my story: One day as my brother and 
I were going to set his traps we saw a 
We were about a mile from 
home when we saw a bush rabbit. My 
brother, Phil, reached for his rifle. Sud- 
denly the rabbit ram away and Phil fired 
but missed. Later when we came to his 
iast trap the rabbit was doing something 
to the trap. When we came to the trap, 
the rabbit and weasel were fighting. The 
rabbit pushed the weasel into the trap and 
ran off. Whenever we see this rabbit 
we would never kill it — Danny Paw- 
livsky, Square Hill, Alta. 


* * * 


We had only one sheep. One cow would 
protect it from the rest. One day we kept 
it in to shear it. The cow came home 
mooing for it. — Florence Peterson, Iron 
River. Alta. 


2 & 


When the cold weather came, my brother 
and I placed bacon rinds out for the birds. 
The chickadees have had lots of fun eating 
them, and the other day a whisky jack 
came and ate. He is geting quite tame, 
and we hope he'll grow tamer. I am 8 
years old. ~ Shoron Flemming, Streams- 
town. Alberta. 

- . * 


One day I was walking through the 
bush where our huts were. I heard 
& sweet tweet tweet. I looked up and 
saw a red bird with black wings 
and a white spot on it. I watched it 
some more, feeding on the maple keys. 
It cracked the seed with his strong 
beak and dropped the wings to the 
ground. The snow banks were cover- 
ed with seed wings. I ran down to the 
house to look in Mother’s bird book. 
LI looked it up and I think it was a 
Pine Grosbeak. It was the prettiest 
bird that I ever saw in the winter. — 
Robert Teasdale, Vermilion, Alta. 

* * * 

When [ was out looking for our 
cow, 1 said ‘“‘whoa" to my horse quite 
loudly. Over near the fence I noticed 
two jumpers. The one looked in the 
direction of my horse and me. I let 
my horse walk on further. Then I 
stopped where I could get a better 


look at them. When I stopped her 
this time, I just drew the reins tight. 
Suddenly one deer noticed me! It 
took one long look at me and away 
it dashed. The other was right after 
it. I had a very good chance to geta 
look at them.—Sharon Sharpe, Rapid 
City, Man. 


* * * 


One day in early October our 
mother cat had four little kittens. 
When the kittens were about two 
weeks old the mother cat died. We 
did not know what to do, so my 
mother took them in the house. She 
had them drink out of a teaspoon and 
they grew very rapidly. When they 
were about five weeks old, it was get- 


ting to be too ‘much of a good thing. .. 


In the night they would run around 
and scare a person. The next day we 
gave two of them to our neighbor. By 
this time they were big enough to 
look after themselves. We decided to _ 
call them Felix and Pinky. The next 
year the coyotes got Pinky and Felix 
ran away. My brother and I had lots 
of fun with them. — Kenneth Gordon, 
Tawatinaw, Alberta, 
* * * 


We went to the lake on Sunday. 
When we got home we saw something 
on the road. It was two little puppies 
and their mother. The dogs followed 
us to the house. In about 15 minutes 
the mother dog went home without 
her little puppies. After we had sup- 
per I went to get the cows and the 
little dog came with me. About 9:00 
o’clock a boy came and asked us if 
We saw any puppies, because he had 
lost them. When he started to go 
home, Daddy asked if they wanted to 
keep both of the puppies. He said he 
wanted to give one away. Daddy 
asked if he wanted to give us one. 
He took them home, then in the morn- 
ing he came back with one Hhttle 
puppy. We named our dog Jingles 
because it had so much life. —- Marius 
McGhie, Box 89, Breton, Alta. 


* % * 


One afternoon last summer as I 
was left alone with my brothers, I 
saw the turkeys all excited, I thought 
it was our dog chasing them. A few 
minutes later I saw a coyote coming 
owt of the bush. He had stolen one of 
our big turkeys and was coming back 
for another. We ran to chase him away 
and followed him where he had eaten 
the inside and neck. We had to take 
sticks to chase him. No matter how 
we watched him, he came back for 


another. Daddy managed to shoot 
him. — Lorraine Demers, Bonnyville, 
Alta. 


U.S. AIMS AT NEW TYPE OF HOG 


In the United States people are 
eating 33% more meat than they did 
20 years ago. Beef consumption has 
gone up 50%, chicken consumption 
100%, but pork consumption it at a 
16-year low. Fat hogs are blamed for 
the decline. Of the 100 million hogs 
marketed in the U.S. in 1955, less than 
one-third were of the desired lean 
type. Lard is a glut on the market. 
It costs money to put it on a hog, and- 
people don’t want it. Breeders are 
working at plans to develop the de- 
sired type of meat hogs through in- 
terbreeding. They are crossing their 
own breeds with imported European 
types, mainly the Danish Landrace. 
The European hog does well in inter- 
preeding but his digestive system is 
accustomed to dairy products, barley 
and potatoes, while the U.S. hog is 
fed mainly on corn. The aim in the 
U.S. is to produce an animal which . 
will be marketed at 200 lbs. on the 
average, on the hoof at 5 months, and 
will yield 50% of its live weight in the 
preferred cuts. The U.S. people like 
bacon all right, but they like meaty 
chops and roasts even better. 


Pool Reserves Redeemed - 

CHEQUES totalling - approximately 

$200,000 were issued last month 
by the Alberta Wheat Pool The pay- 
ments were being made.in accordance 
with instructions from the delegates’ 
annual meeting and involve the pur- 
chase of reserves from active Wheat 
Pool members in the older age groups. 
Barly this year $271,000 was paid in 
the purchase of reserves from the 
estates of 1,097 deceased members 
and from 1,272 members who had 
ceased’ to farm. The $200,000 will 
purchase the reserves in full from. all 
Wheat Pool members past the age of 
TT years on December 31, 1955, num- 
bering 1,004. 

Alberta Wheat Pool reserves are 
the capital invested by members in 
the organization and are built up 
through the savings made by using 
Pool Elevators. Part of the patron- 
age dividends are used to buy the re- 
serves from those no longer in a posi- 
tion to use the elevators and from 
older members, These are credited to 
the patron as part of his dividend and 
the ownership of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool is continually revolving into the 
hands of current active members, 


_ Since. the plan of revolving the re- 
serves was adopted in 1940, a total of 
$10,309,000 has been paid out to mem- 
bers. 

Patronage dividends on grain de- 
liveries to Alberta Pooi Elevators in 
‘the 1954-55 crop year will go out in 
May. The value of that distribution 
will be about $1,100,000, of which 
$420,000 will be in cash and the bal- 
ance. in reserves. 

saat cee de oni 


Canadian wheat acreage in 1955 
totalled 20,812,000. In 1919 it was 
19,126,000. 

* * * 
be held at the University of Alberta 
on Saturday, June 2. This is sponsor- 
ed by the Department of Animal 
Science. 

* * * 

“Co-operation is a plow guided by 
a star; the greatest social achieve- 
ment of the 20th century, which has 
caused neither a tear or a drop of 


blood to be shed.” -—- Charles Gide, 
eminent French economist. . 
* * * 


The Manitoba Federation of Agri- 
culture endorses the large secondary 
school areas of administration, hold- 
ing that such will provide greater edu- 
cational opportunities for rural youth. 

* * * 

Canadian Co-operative Implements 
Ltd. had total sales of $3,083,176.37 in 
1955, an increase of 14% over the pre- 
vious year. Assets are now valued at 
$3,699,257.41. Since the inception of 
this co-operative in 1946, sales have 
totalled $41 million and savings $4,- 
TTT,000. 

* * * 

John Terence Phalen has been ap- 
pointed Director of Co-operative Ex- 
tension Services in the Saskatchewan 
Department of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, it was an- 
nounced by the Public Service Com- 
mission. As director of extension 
he will be in charge of a government 
program designed:to assist production 
co-operatives such as_ co-operative 
farms, co-operatives for the use of 
farm machinery, grazing co-ops and 
other new types in the province, and 
encourage the formation of new ones, 
where there is sufficient need for or- 
ganization. 

* * * 

Etta B. Platt, author of My Pal 
Rusty in the March issue, please send 
your address to the Editor. 

* * 

The federal budget restores the 
duty-free privilege to farm machine 
parts, which the tariff board had 
previously ruled as dutiable. 
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Canadian families in the nation’s 
largest cities spend an average of 
$6.94 per person per week on food, 
according to a survey conducted by 
the DofRinion bureau of staitistics. 

* *® ® 
' 

During January Canada’s adverse 
trade balance with the United States 
totalled $77,900,000. 

* ® * 

Probably the oldest subscriber on 
the Farm and Ranch Review’s list is 
Mrs. Serena: Olson, of Moose Jaw, 
who is 95. In a very good specimen 
of handwriting for one of that age, 
Mrs. Olson writes: “I still enjoy read- 
ing The Farm and Ranch Review, 

* ££ . 

See where the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture gave a. presentation to 
Colin Groff, who served as secretary 
and publicity man for many years. It 
was coming to Mr, .Groff.- He did 
about the finest publicity job for the 
Federation that was ever done for 
any farmer organization in Canada, 


* *« & = 
Colin Groff was born in Selkirk, BES 
Manitoba, about the time the buffalo Ne 


disappeared from the western plains. 
He made the mistake of going east at 
an early age, but anyway he learned 
the newspaper business in Dundas, 
Ontario. After a few years he “wised 
up’ 'and returned to the west, working 
as a reporter on the staff of Frank 
Oliver's famous old Edmonton Buile- 


Alberta Wheat Pool members 
who patronized Pool elevators 
have made direct savings by 
way of patronage dividends 


IN THE PAST— 


tin. t+ * « as follows : 
From then on Groff had a varied Cash. Reserves, Total. 
experience. He entered the weekly! | mo July 31,1955 _....$6,852,946 $11,162,010 $18,014,956 
field, publishing the Taber, ty L990... 02, $11,162, 014, 
Alberta, Times for four years, Then| | 1954-55 distribution 420,924 679,290 1,100,214 


he was news editor of Senator Bu- 
chanan’s Lethbridge Herald and later 
held the same position on the Calgary 
Albertan. In 1922 he was appointed 
publicity commissioner for the provin- 
cial government; in 1927 he was made 
publicity representative for the de- 


ceeeeeneeee cette $7,273,870 $11,841,300 $19,115,170 


They have revolved ownership from older patrons to 
new ones through the purchasing and re-issuing of re- 
serves in the following amounts : 


To July 31, 1955 ... $ 9,816,651 
5 


partment of colonization, Canadian 492,479 
National Railways, Then in 1932 he EERSTE 
* 1 0 1 ce _ $10,309,130 


went back to the Alberta govern- 
ment as director of publicity. The 
year 1936 saw him down in Nova 
Scotia in a publicity role for the de- 
partment of agriculture there. In 
1942 he went to Ottawa first with the 
CBC and later with the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, In 1944 he 
was appointed secretary and informa- 
tion officer for the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture. 
* ® *® 

The Federation couldn't have ob- 
tainéd a better man for the job, He 
knew literally thousands of people, 
was welcomed by the press every- 
where he went, was a pood writer 
and a kindly, friendly man. His heart 
was with the western farmer and the 
job he did for them was, in my opin- 
ion, never really fully appreciated, 


* Ls ® 


50,000 Wheat Pool members 

IN THE PRESENT have assets of $16 million 

=e = and own and control a com- 

plete and modern grain hand- 

ling system that serves them 

at cost. They have 526 country elevators and 545 annexes that pro- 

vide 40 million bushels of storage space. Terminals at Vancouver and 

Port Arthur furnish space for 7 million bushels and a 2-million- 
bushel addition at Vancouver is in the process of being built. 

are in a position to carry their 


IN THE FUTURE— 
own Alberta Wheat Pool to a 


degree of service and usefulness far exceeding the accomplishments 
of the past. With loyalty, enthusiasm and patronage, the possibili- 
ties ahead are boundless. 


With the experience that has 
been gained and the facilities 
they now own, Alberta farmers 


Get behind your own Wheat Pool organization and patronize 
Alberta Pool Elevators at every opportunity. 


In years to come when farmerg meet 
To talk of troubled times, 

I hope they'll think of Colin Groff, 
For whom I write these lines. 


OWNED ” 


For Colin did for them a chore 
That many may not know. 

Perhaps he'll get his rich reward 
Upon the Golden Shore. 


* * * 


ne ee Pony 


“L left a bottle of Rye in the train 
this morning.” 
“Was it turned into the Lost and 
Found department?” 
“No, but the fellow who. found it 
was.” 


RE O-G 
[1's AtBERTA Poot Exe 


« 
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Classified Advertising 


The FARM & RANCH REVIEW is restoring its CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING section. subject to the following rates and 
. conditions 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


MEDICAL 
GRAY HAIR -- Grand natural color if you 
vee Nevergray. Also sufferers of Rheuma- 
the and Arthritic Paing who cannot get re- 
hief. Write for free folders, A. J. Bruyere, 
PO. Box 123, Winnipeg, Man. 


PERSONAL 


AUTHORS INVITED submit MSS. all types 
fingluding poems) for book publication. 
Reasonable terms. Stockwell Ltd., Iltra- 
conibe. England. (Estd, 1898.) 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 
CATTLE LIKE — It oils them where they 
Meh. Wick and autumatic rolling insecti- 
ede applicators controls grubs, lice, Mies; 
insecticide concentrates; Ketchum Tattvo, 
Pliers, Didgets ink brand applicators, 
bloodless castrating, docking, dehorning, 
ereosote pust preservative, bluestone, Roto- 
none mink fencings supplies; Sunlit paint, 
$2.45 gallon, unexcelled for exterior ply- 
wood, shingles, lumber, metal. Sample 
pint post paid, 50c. Large stock used 
32-volt: Light Piants; motors; appliances. 
New Batteries. Used parts for most vehi- 
cles. Low prepaid prices. Dands, Swift 
Current. Sask. 


WHERE — Long experience; references; 
farmers, govt. employees; results guaran- 
teed or no pay. Will trace under-ground 
atreams causing flooding; show where tap 
prevent: reasonable rates. Come and get 
me and return or pay transportation. D. F. 
Belknap, 87345 - 92nd Ave., Edmonton, Aita 


NOTICE :—-Letters must be kept 
under 300 words.—Editor. : 


The Editor: 

1 homesteaded in Manitoba and 
proved up more than 50 years ago. 
J taught school on the slopes of Rid- 
ing Mountain after that for a few 
years. The Indians there were ‘‘Sal- 
teaux”, a branch of the Ojibway (Al- 
gonqu:ns). 

The name Manitoba was given by 
the Indians to the Lake because on 
the east side of it are cliffs with old 
signs, drawings and messages left by 
passing natives. 

Manito is the Great Spirit, and the 
ending is qualitative so Manitoba 
equals divine — or wonderful. 

You are right about Rapid City, 
but perhaps you don’t know that 
“Saskatchewan” literally translated 
means “swift current’. 


Yes, Winnipeg means riley water; 
there the Assiniboine and Red rivers 
met and make muddy water. The 
ending, eg, or ek, means the place, 
“where”. 

There are many more Indian names 
in eastern Manitoba and they are gen- 
erally descriptive with meanings such 
as, “point of brush, jutting into the 
prairie,” “many little lakes,’ and so 
on. Nipigon means snow-water lake. 
There are some Sioux names in Mani 
1oba; for example: Minnedosa, spark- 
ling water. Minnesota is Sioux — 
“many lakelets”. 

But the Sioux did not name Chica- 
go. That is Ojibway from Chicagok 
—the flats where skunks were plenti- 
ful. Chicag — is skunk in Ojibway. 
Miniota is Sioux, as is Hamiota, but 
this is derived from the name Hamil- 
ton, and means, “many Hamiltons” 
for the first settlers, 


The Sioux came from the south to 
Manitoba. They call themselves “Da- 


*LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Rates: 12c a word for each insertion. 


Abbreviations, 


initials, figures, dollar signs, in groups up to five count_as 
one word. 


Minimum charge, $2.50. . 
tisement. 


. . . » 
To assure insertion advertisement must be in Farm 


.Cash must accompany adver- 


and Ranch Review office, Calgary, Alberta, by the 20th day 


‘of the month preceding issue. 


All advertising subject to approval of publisher, 
Advertisement set in 6 point, solid, upper and lower, 


under appropriate headings. 


Any display advertising charged for at regular rates. 


FEBRUARY DISTRIBUTION OF FARM AND RANCH 
REVIEW IN THE WEST WAS: 


British Columbia 
Alberta =... 
Saskatchewan . 
Manitoba 


16,809 


THE FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


GRAPHIC ARTS BUILDING, CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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kotas”’, a band which fled to Canada 
for sanctuary and they get no treaty 
money. The Crees, (Algonquins) are 
fine people, reserved ,but a people 
who had many quiet laughs ai the 
antics of the whites and a people who 
ask only to live their own quiet way. 
—Old-timer, Marguerite, B.C, 


AFFILIATION SUGGESTED 
The Editor: 

Re article Farmer Unity is Desirable 
in February issue. In the third para- 
graph it said, “There igs too much 
fighting over trivalities.’ Should you 
call it a triviality when a left wing 
was formed a few years ago calling 
itself the Farmers’ Union and stirring 
up a lot of bitterness against the ex- 
isting Federation of Agriculture? 
Would it not have been more sensible 
to have got behind the existing organ- 
ization and made it stronger? Now 
the damage is done to divide the farm- 
ers for another generation when co- 
operation is needed so badly. Now 
that the Farmers’ Union, as it is call- 
ed, is petering out, they want to 
amalgamate back with the Federation 
of Agriculture. The whole thing has 
no sense. In unity there is strength, 
when divided we fail. In 1922, sixty- 
four farmer members were elected and 
went to Ottawa full of enthusiasm. 
Then the farmers at home went about 
their farming, thinking they had 
finished their part. Those stalwarts 
who they elected were left with no 
supply column to back them up. They 
were left to the reigning party who 
finally swallowed them up. Will the 
farmers of these western prairies 
never learn to work together? Ama}- 
gamation no, affiliation, yes. We 
don’t want to add to the confusion of 
names, We have too many organ- 
izations now. I look forward to “Re- 


“view” each issue, there is much help- 


A 


ful and interesting reading 
Farmer, Manitoba. 


READ THE BIBLE 
The Editor: 


With this letter I wish to compli- 
ment you on the editorial, “Unclean 
Literature Should Be Banned.” So 
why not encourage good interesting 
Literature and also to practice Bible 
reading. The Bible is a book with all 
the answers for young and old. Here 
can be found information on many 
interesting topics like history, true 
science, physical and mental health 
and human relations. Bible reading 
should be encouraged in the homes 
and schools regular, this would great- 
ly reduce juvenile delinquency and 
broken homes. As we are now living 
in critical times it is important that 
we get a proper knowledge and under- 
standing of the Bible who’s author is 
Jehovah God, the creator of the uni- 
verse. The Bible offers us a hope of 
everything life and happiness. — John 
17:3. — Ernest Hansen, 2102 - 21st 
Ave., Vernon, B.C, 


* * * 


STILL THE OLD STEAMER 


The Editor : 

I was reading in the January issue 
of the Farm and Ranch Review, a let- 
ter written by F. A. Twilley, of Swan 
River, Manitoba, entitled the steam 
tractor was a menace, No one is ask- 
ing you Mr. Twilley to go across the 
street to see a steam tractor. He says 
he took a dislike to them when he had 
to craw! inside a fire-box to fix a 
melted out plug. A man that is too 
small to be a jockey, should have no 
trouble getting into a fire-box of a 
steamer. My Dad weighed 190 Ibs. 
when he had his steam engine, and 
he had no trouble getting into the 
fire-box. As for the safety valve 
blowing off every time you came in 
with a load of sheaves and scaring 
the horses that wouldn’t make any 
more noise than the old Hart-Parr, 
when it gave its first grunt on a frosty 
morning. As for getting stuck, the 
gmall tractors that we have of today 
will also do the same, if the driver 
doesn’t watch where he is going. 


I have heard of men who owned 
steam tractors making money. My 
Dad and uncle bought a 27-horse 
Garr-Seott tractor and a separator. 
They also. had their cwn cook car 


, and bunk house to accommodate 20 


men which was their crew, and they 
paid for it the first fall they had it, 
which wag in the twenties. They 
threshed for several falls in the same 
district, a radius of 20 miles, and 
threshed as much as 25 days without 
a stop or breakdown, and they also 
had the same fireman, tankie and 
separator man during this time, as 
well as some more of the crew that 
came back year after year, They 
started at 6 a.m. and quit at 8 p.m. 
My Dad was engineer with first-class 
steam engineering certificate. They 
never had to take the engine to the 
bush to saw lumber to pay for it. It 
Made more money than the farm it 
sat on, and never had to burn the 
farmers supply of wood to make 
steam, nor put the farmers’ sheaves 
in the fire-box on a frosty morning. 
That- would only be burning some of 
their own profits. 


In getting set you shouldn’t have to 
take the ends off the skids of the 
granary; because you set the separ- 
ator at the granary and then move 
the engine ahead to turn around, then 
back up to set the engine which is 
away from the granary, 


It wasn’t the fault of the engine 
that put the stacked crop on fire. It 
wags the engineer. He should have 
a screen on the stack of the engine to 
stop the sparks. 


If they had carried a couple of 
plank and placed them over the cul- 
verts before driving the engine over, 
they would not have smashed them in. 


Yes, they have had their day, but 
they didn’t do any harm, They were 
the making of the prairie farms, and 
if a few of the old-timers, as well as 
some of the young farmers, want a 
steam reunion at Austin or Saskatche- 
wan, please let them have it in peace. 
—A.R, Mundle, Binscarth, Man, 

The Editor : 


. * . 


Ukrainian Easter 
By LILLIAN GRASIUK 
Two Hills, Alta. 


USvalLy there re seven to eight 

weeks of Lent before Easter. 
During these days long prayers are 
said. We have to knee] down, cross 
ourselves and bow. This is done three 
times. There are also two meatless 
days in a week — Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Dances and parties are for- 
bidden. 


On Good Friday everyone goes to 
church to pray for Jesus. The next 
day mother is busy making bread 
(Paska). This is made of flour, yeast, 
sugar, butter, raisins, eggs, salt and 
saffron. Very nice Easter eggs are 
made, which are called Pinsinki! 
After mother is finished, we help her 
with the house cleaning. We also help 
daddy clean up the yard. 


On Easter Sunday we get up at. 


four o’clock in the morning for 


church.. 


The Easter bread, eggs, sausage, 
ham, butter, salt, and a knife are 
placed in a basket to be blessed in 
church, While Divine blessing, a can- 
dle is Lit in every basket, When we 
come home from church, mother cuts 
one blessed egg for everyone in the 
family, then the rest are eaten. 

The rest of Easter is spent visiting 
relatives and friends. 

* * » 

It is futile to say that a woman 
has everything she needs to make her 
happy. It is the things she doesn’t 
need that she needs to make her 


happy. 
* * * 
Total slaughter of cattle and 
calves in Canada in 1955 at. inspected 
plants was 3,370,000. 


_'is ‘equivdlent to giddap). 


The Unpredictable Oxen 
By WM. GRASIUK 


WHEN a small boy I thrived on the 

evenings when our neighbor, Mr. 
Joe Gudzen, visited us. He was an 
ebullient individual with a deep 
booming voice and an inexhaustible 
stock of stories. They were ancient 
legends, stories of the Ukraine and 
true experiences of pioneering days in 
Canada. 


One winter evening the talk drifted 
to oxen, 


“I had one team of oxen,” said Mr. 
Gudzen, “that I'll not forget to my 
dying day. It was the winter of 1907. 
It .was very long and very bitter. I 
ran. short of feed for. my. stock and 
- one. February afternoon went for a 
load to Charlie Monkman’s. By the 
time I loaded it was evening, but it 


" -wasn’t dark, for the sky was very 


clear and the moon was exceedingly 
‘bright, I got atop the load, took hold 
of the lines and shouted “Wyo”. (Wyo 
The oxen 
started. It was a bitterly cold everi- 
ing. I wasn’t dressed any too warmly 
- and began to shiver. Since the oxen 
_ Were moving quite slowly, I thought 
Y'd get off and walk to. warm myself. 
So I tied the lines and stood up. The 
oxen quickened their pace. I took a 
_ Step towards the side of the rack. 
The oxen began to trot. I put one leg 
over the rack; the trot changed to 4 
gallop. I didn’t want a runaway, so I 
took my leg back. The oxen began 
to trot. I stepped to my original! posi- 
tion, the trot became a walk. I took 
hold of the lines, the walk changed to 
a slow, very slow plod. Strange, I 
thought, but I was cold, so I tried 
again. I. tied the lines, the oxen be- 
gan to walk briskly. I stood up; they 
began to trot. I attempted to climb 
down, they began to gallop. So I 
remained on the top of the load and in 
a very short time the oxen were go- 
ing at the rate of snails. But I was 
very cold, so I shouted Br-r-r-r-r 
(whoa). The oxen stopped. I stood 
up; the oxen started. Luckily I was 
near home, otherwise I might had 
frozen that night.” 


-“Do you know,” said Mrs. Gudzen, 
-“that the very next summer these 
same oxen saved me from being lost? 
It was haying time, and Joe was heilp- 
ing a neighbor. I wished to visit my 
sister at Beaver Lake and since I had 
travelled the thirty-mile distance two 
or three times previously, I thought I 
knew the way, so with my two 
daughters I hitched the oxen and 
started. Things went well. We reach- 
ed’ the stopping place, had our lunch 
while tHe oxen drank and ate. We 
had no trouble hitching them. We 
had no’ difficulty in keeping to the 
right trail) Dusk was on us as we 
thought we were reaching our destin- 
ation. But as luck would have it we 
came to.a place where our trail had 
two branches, one left and the other 


= FARM NOTES — 


Saskatchewan natural gas users 
will .pay ‘around 80¢ per 1,000 cubic 
feet; compared with. 35c in Calgary 
- and Edmonton... : 
= » * 


David A. Ewart, a graduate in agri- 
culture from the University of Sas- 
katchewan, has been appointed super- 
intendent of dairy herd improvement 
-sgervice with the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment. 


* * * 


Wheat acreage in the three prairie 
provinces will be about 20,095,000 this 
_ coming season, down 717,000 from 
last year, according to an estimate of 
farmers’ intentions made by the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics, Flax 
acreage is placed at 3,811,000, nearly 
double that of last year. 


“branch I said aloud and shouted 


’ ry 
i 
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More people will 


right. We should take the right 
“Hushta” (Gee). But the oxen turned 
left. I tugged at the lines. I shouted 
“Hushta”, but of no avail. My two 
daughters, Mary and Sophie, added 
strength to the lines, but it did no 
good. So we did the only possible 
thing. We began to cry.. The oxen 
kept on. Then — we heard the bark- 
ing of a dog. We noticed a rail fence. 
Soon we came to an open gate, There 
the oxen turned. Thatched buildings 
came to view, and do you know that 
the next sound I heard was the voice 
of my sister as she came to us pail in 
hand.” a 


“You remember Mike Bykewsky, 
who now lives north of Vermilion?” 
inguired Mr. Gudzen. “One day he 
had a load of wood that he intended 
to seli in Vegreville. About seven 
miles from home some demon got into 
his oxen and they simply would not 
go ahead but persisted in turning 
around and heading for home. So 
Mike had to get off and lead them 
nearly ali the way to Vegreville. But 
1 guess he. did the wrong thing, for 
always afterwards the oxen had to be 
led. So whether to town, to church, 
for a load of wood or simply to visit a 
neighbor, Mike would be at the front 
leading the oxen on. But on the way}, 
home we would see Mike on top of 
the wagon without a worry in the 
world.” 


“Did Johnson, the Swede bachelor,” 
asked my mother with a chuckle, “tell 
any of you about his ox?” 


to CFCN- 
today 
than to any 


“No,” was an answer in unison. 

“Johnson had two ~xen, Pete and 
Joe. Pete was a rascal and used to 
get our of the pasture and into neigh- 
bor’s grain fields, so Johnson kept him 
in the barn. That left Joe in the pas- 
ture by himself. Whenever Johnson 
would need Joe fer work he would 
take a pail partly filled with oats, go 
to the edge of the pasture, shake the 
oats in the pail and call, “Come Yoe, 
come Yoe, come Yoe,” and Joe hear- 
ing the oat noise as it came from the 
pail would come forward However, 
soon Joe began to associate the oats 
and the “Come, come Yoe,’ with 
work; and as time went on it took 
more and more shakings of the oats 
in the pail and more and more “Come 
Yoes” before the ox would make his 
appearance, Finally, after the ox 
failed to appear on several! occasions 
Johnson noticed that when he began 
to shake the pail and to call, the ox 
would hurry into the thickest clump 
of trees and hide, by standing very 
still, 


— 

Canada’s crude oil reserves at the 
end of last year totalled 2,509,534,000 
barrels, of which 2,169,985,000 are in 
Alberta and British Columbia (mainly 
Alberta). Saskatchewan's reserves. 
Were 236,872,000 barrels and Mani- 
toba’s 45,000,000. 


radio station 


A well-known Saskatchewan swine 
breeder, Paul Kernaleguen of St. 
Brieux, placed first among 100 en- 
trants from 21 agricultural repre- 
sentative districts in the 1955 provin- 


cial grade A bacon heg competitions. 
* * * 


... Always Have 
--. Still Dol 


The number of hens and chickens 
on United States farms as at January 
1, 1956, was estimated by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture at 382,218,000. 
The number of turkeys, 4,892,000. 

* * * 

Farmers’ Advocate (Ontario) —We 
are inclined to close our eyes and 
minds to the fact that the western 
grain surplus. will sooner or later 
come to the market in the form of 
beef, hogs, dairy products, eggs’ and 
poultry. Then we shall be in real 
trouble and eastern farmers will share 
the anxiety and difficulties that al- 
ready prevail in the west. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


NOW! Fargo offers 
3 express models! 


>+ Easy to handle! > Easy to load! Hist on gas! x Easy to buy! : 


New Fargo Y4-ton express 
illustrated—also available with push- 
button automatic transmission. _ 


Compare Fargo features for out-and-out value: 


NEW higher power! The right power and the 
right truck save you time on every trip. 12-volt elec- 
trical system means faster starting, greater CopaGhy 
for accessories. 


NEW bigger payloadsi 5,000 lbs. G.V.W. to 
46,000 Ibs. G.V.W.; up to 65,000 Ibs. G.C.W! 6’s and 
V-8’s from 125 to 220 h.p. More payload, more profit, 
per trip. 

NEW handling ease! Shortest turning trucks of 
all! Power brakes available, all models! 


NEW chassis features! Increased capacity springs 
and axles on many models! Tubeless tires available! 


CHOOSE THE ONE YOU NEED! 


¥,-ton, 108”-wheelhase model has 
8”-long, 49”-wide body. 


¥4-ton, 116” -wheellase model has 
90”-long, 54”-wide body. 


oe 


1-ton, 12534”-wheelbase model 
has 108”-long, 54”-wide body. 


Learn how Fargo trucks can save you money! Just phone 
your Fargo dealer! . 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time. 


FARGO TRUCKS 


ooo BUILT TO FIT YOUR JOB! 5,000 tBs. c.v.w. TO 65,000 LBS. 6.c.W. 


Ex yipris 
UNIVERSITATIS 
ALBERTENSIS 


Presents .-- 
“Big Feature Values for 


Bigger Grass Crops an 


and Profits 


Cockshutt 411” Forage Harvester 
cuts Big Tonnage Fast! Has all the 
most wanted features, 


Exclusive Positive Feed 
Unbeatable capacity in all crops 


Row Crop Head : 
Complete fingertip control from tractor 
seat . - 
Wide range of cut 

Reversible Feeder. 

Rear or Side Delivery 

P.T.O. or Engine Drive 


Interchangeable Pick-up Cutter Bar. and: 


@ The Cockshutt "411" gives you Big 
Capacity, Speed *and Economy. You'll 
harvest a record volume in record time — 
and you'll harvest your fields cleaner with 
far less‘ leaf loss!’ A compact unit easily 
handled by one man the "411" CUTS 
BETTER, FEEDS BETTER’. and uses LESS 
POWER. Unique positive feed eliminates 
plugging — insures even feed at every 


speed. Interchangeable cutter bar head © 


provides fast, clean once-over, all-over 
operation. - Row crop head sweeps the 
field clean first time around. For BIGGER 
grass crops, BIGGER profits, see — buy a 
Cockshutt "411" NOW. 


ether “GRASSLAND JAMBOREE” Features 


RRO 5s 33 
Here’s how Cockshutt POSITIVE FEED makes 
stop-free harvesting possible. 


A specially treaded, free-running hold-down wheel presses material 
against the feed apron. Skilfully engineered feeder arms operate 
almost like human hands in alternately sweeping the crop evenly 
and continuously back to the scissors-action cutters. 


Big Capacity "412" Crop Blower 
Fast working ‘teammate to the 
“A411” Forage Harvester. Easy to 
transport. Easy to operate. Maxi- 

-Mum. capacity with low power 
consumption. : 


Buy Canadian 
Buy Cockshutt 


Gentle Action “310” Rake 
Works fast but gently. Builds high, 


fluffy windrows with leaves in, . 


stems out. Fingertip adjustment. 
Reel geared to ground speed. 


Automatic Pick-up Baler 

Big capacity "324" baler saves 
98% of the leaves. Best baler on 
the market and at a price you 
con afford. 


Fast Cutting "15AS" Mower 
Sets a new standard in perform- 
ance and handling ease. Cuts 40 
acres a day easily. Cuts clean and 
close. Quick, easy one-man hitching. 


Farm Equipment Limited, Brantford, Ontario 


__ UNIVERSITY LipRAnt 
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